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LIFE OF LORD BACON. 


WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD. 


RANCIS BACON, Vifcount St. 
Albans, and Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, one of the greateft 
geniufes tliis or any other country 
ever produced, was born at York- 
houfe, in the Strand, on the 22d of 
january, 1561. His father was Sir 
icholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, and his mother a daugh- 
ter of Sir Anthony Cook, who had 
been preceptor to Edward the Sixth, 
a lady not only diftinguifhed by her 
virtue and piety, but alfo by her abi- 
lities and learning.* Defcended from 
fuch parents, Bacon gave early proofs 
of that ftrength of mind and preg- 
nancy of parts which afterwards oe 
forth with fo much luftre. Thefe 
were indeed fo confpicuous while he 
was yet a boy, that the Queen herfelf, 
who had the peculiar talent of appre- 
ciating merit, charmed with the fo- 
lidity of his fenfe and the gravity of 
his deportment, frequently converfed 
with him, and in mirth ufed to call 
him her young Lord Keeper. One 


faying of his particularly deferves to 
be recorded. The Queen one day 
having afked him his age, he replied, 
with great readinefs and vivacity, that 
he was two years younger than her 
happy reign. On the 16th of June, 
1573, being then in his twelfth year, 
he was entered of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, under Dr. John Whit- 
gift, afterwards Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury. During his ftay at the uni- 
verfity he made uncommon progrefs 
in his ftudies, and before he attained 
to the age of fixteen he had not only 
gone through the whole circle of the 
liberal fciences, as they were then 
taught, but was able to on in 
the reigning philofophy thofe imper- 
feftions which he ierwinds fo ef. 
fetually expofed. The Lord Keeper 
finding in his fon a ripenefs of judg- 
ment far above his years, refolved to 
fend him, young as he was, to 
France, that he might improve him- 
felf in the knowledge of the world ; 
and for that purpofe he put him un- 


* We are informed by Mallet, in his Life of Lord Bacon, that fhe tranilated from 
the Latin Bithop Jewel’s Apology | for the Church of England. 
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der the protection of Sir Amias Pow- 
let, then the Queen’s Ambaffador at 
Paris. While in the houfe of that 
great ftatefman his behaviour was 
marked with fo much prudence, that 
Sir Amias entrufted him with a com- 
miffion of importance to the Queen, 
which required fecrefy and difpatch. 
To execute this he came over to 
England, and he acquitted himfelf of 
his charge with fo much ability as 
gained both himfelf and the Ambafla- 
dor great credit. On his ‘return to 
France to finifh his travels, he refided 
fome time at Poiétiers; where, in- 
ftead of {pending his time in thofe 
frivolous amufements which generally 
engage the attention of moft young 
men in the like circumftances, he ap- 
plied with great affiduity to nfefil 
ftudies, as appears from an ingenious 
performance of his, containing a fuc- 
cinét view of the ftate of Europe at 
that period, which is fuppofed to have 
been written when he was only nine- 
teen. During his ftay on the conti- 
nent his father died, without making 
that feparate provifion for him which 
he intended. Obliged therefore, on 
his return to England, to think of 
fome profeffion by which he might 

ain a fubfiftence, he made choice of 
the law, and entered himfelf of the 
honorable fociety of Gray’s Inn, 
where his fuperior talents rendered 
him the ornament of the houfe, while 
the gentlenefs and affability of his 
manners fecured him the efteem of 
all the members. ‘That place was in- 
deed fo agreeable to Mr. Bacon, that 
he ereéted there a very elegant build- 
ing, known for many years by the 
name of Lord Bacon’s lodgings, which 
he occafionally inhabited during the 
greater part of his life. 

Having foon become eminent in 
his cats Dag when he was twenty- 
eight years of age he was named by 
Queen Elizabeth her Counfel learned 
in the law extraordinary, by which, 
though he gained a ftep to prefer- 
ment, little was added to his fortune. 

About this time he appears to have 
formed the firft outlines of his Grand 
Inftauration of the Sciences, inatreatife 
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entitled The Greateft Birth of 'Time, 
which is loft. 

Poffefled of extgnfive abilities, and 
connetted by fly with fome of the 
molt diftinguifhed chara¢ters of the 
age, Mr. Bacon had every reafon to 
hope for rapid promotion; but his 
fuccefs in this refpeét appears not to 
have been adequate to his merit. 
Lord Burleigh indeed, who had mar- 
ried his mother’s fifter, interefted 
himfelf fo much in his behalf as to 
procure for him, not without oppo- 
fition, the office of Regifter to the 
Star-Chamber, worth about 1600]. 
per annum ; but it was only in rever- 
fion, and he did not enjoy the emo- 
luments of it till twenty years after. 

During the whole of Elizabeth’s 
reign the Court was divided into two 
factions, at the head of one of which 
were the two Cecils, and at the head 
of the other, firft the Earl of Leicef- 
ter, and afterwards his fon-in-law, 
the Earl of Effex. With the latter 
nobleman, fo celebrated by his: mif- 
fortunes, Mr. Bacon had contracted 
an early friendfhip, and he flattered 
himfelf that by his intereft with the 
Queen, he fhould be able to better 
his fortune. But Cecil, who mortally 
hated Effex, and entertained a fecret 
jealoufy of Bacon, on account of his 
fuperior talents, reprefented him to 
the Queen asa fpecuiative man, given 
up to philofophical enquiries rather 
new and amufing than ufeful or fo- 
lid, and therefore more likely to dif- 
tract her affairs than to benefit the 
nation, fhould he*be See to 
have any fhare in the adminiftration. 
All the intereft therefore of Effex, 
exerted with the utmoft warmth of 
friendfhip, could not procure for him 
the place of Attorney or that of So- 
licitor-general, for which he long and 
earneftly folicited. 

‘This ungenerous -treafment from 
a near relation, added to repeated 
difappointments, had fo great an ef- 
fe& upon the {pirits of Bacon, whofe 
conftitution, naturally weak, had been 
greatly impaired by noéturnal ftudies, 
that Ke was feveral times upon the 
point of retiring to fome foreign 
couatry, 











tountry, to conceal his grief and 
tefentment. Effex, who could ill 
brook the mortification of a denial, 
unable to ferve his friend in a public 
manner, refolved to make him amends 
out of his own private fortune, and 
generoufly beftowed upon him Twick- 
enham park, which Bacon, according 
to his own acknowledgment, fold af- 
terwards greatly under value, for the 
fum of eighteen hundred pounds. So 
noble and difinterefted an act of 
friendfhip, one would think, mutt 
have invariably attached Bacon to 
the fortune of his benefa&tor; but 
the reverfe was the cafe; for he not 
only appeared againft Effex as a law- 
yer in behalf of the Crown, when he 
was tried for his life, but after he 
had fuffered an ignominious death, 
he endeavoured to perpetuate his 
fhame, by drawing up that declara- 
tion of the Earl’s treafons which was 
intended to vindicate the Miniftry, 
whofe conduct appeared odious to the 
greater part of the nation, Bacon’s 
ingratitude was indeed fo eminently 
confpicuous, that he found it necef- 
fary to write an apology, which he 
addrefied to the Earl of Devonshire. 
But this apology, though penned with 
great ability, and enlivened by the 
‘beauties of eloquence, is far from 
being fatisfactory, and fome ftain will 
always remain aflixed to his memory 
for his conduét to the unhappy 
Effex. 

About the year 1596 he finifhed 
his Maxims of the Law, which he 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. This 
work, for reafons we are unacquainted 
with, he never printed. That year 
he publifhed his Effays, or Counfels 
Civil and Moral, a work which, as 
it difplayed an uncommon {kill of the 
offices of civil life, proved of great 
fervice to his reputation; and about 
the clofe of the year fcllowing he 
compofed, on a particular occafien, 
his, Hiftory of the Alienation-office, 
which however was not publifhed till 
many years after his deceafe. In 


this learned work he has fully fhewn 
that he was no lefs acquainted with 
the hiftory and antiquities, than with 
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the Jaws of his country ; and it may 
be juftly faid, that nothing ever came 
from his pei, which more clearly de- 
monftrated his abilities in his pro- 
feffion. In the latter part of the 
Queen’s reign, he diftinguifhed him- 
felf in the Houfe of Commons, in 
which he fat as member for Middle- 
fex ; arfd though he ufually fpoke on 
the fide of the Court, he was always 
confidered as a friend to the people. 
After the death of the Queen, whom 
he ferved bath with zeal and fidelity, 
he compofed a memorial of the hap- 
aes of her reign; which did equal 

onor to her adminiftration, and to 
the capacity of its author. It was 
efteemed an excellent performance ; 
and the learned Mr. de Thou freely 
confeffes, that he made ufe of it in 


writing his invaluable hiftory. 


Upon the acceflion of James, Bacon 
took the earlieft' opportunity of paying 
his court to that weak Monarch, from 
whom he received the honor of knight- 
hood on the 23d of July, 1603. ‘This 
feems to have been only a prelude to 
farther advancement ; for on the 25th 
of Auguit, 1604, he was by patent 
conftituted one of the King’s counfel, 
learned in the law, with a fee of forty 
pounds a year; and on the fame day 
he had a penfion of fixty pounds a 
year afligned him for life, in confide- 
ration of the fervices of his brother. 

In 1605, Sir Francis Bacon recom- 
mended himfelf to the king’s particu- 
lar notice, aswell as to the efteem of his 
cotemporaries, by publifhing his Trea- 
tife of the Progrefs and Advancement 
of Learning. ‘The great defign of this 
work was to give an accurate furve 
of human knowledge ; to divide this 
knowledge into fuch natural branches 
as might moft commodioufly admit of 
its farther improvement ; to point out 
its deficiencies ; and to fhew by ex- 
amples the beft methods of reforming 
its errors, or fupplying its imperfec- 
tions. This work he firft publithed in 
Englith, but to render it of more ex- 
tenfive ufe, with the ailiftance of fome 
learned friends, he afterwards turned 
it into Latin. It was given to the 
public in 1623, aud ftands as the firft 

Az part 
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part of his Grand Inftauration of the 
Sciences. 

Sir Robert Cecil, who had now 

t the title of Earl of Salifoury, ob- 
erved the, fame condu& towards Ba- 
con in this reign, as he had in the 
preceding ; and in order to thwart his 
views, he united himfelf with Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, the King’s Attofney-ge- 
neral, who envied Bacon’s reputation, 
and feared his abilities as a ftatefman. 
It was not therefore till after repeated 
folicitations that Bacon. obtained in 
1607, the place he had fo long ex- 

, of Solicitor-general. In 1610 
publifhed another treatife, entitled, 
Of the Wifdom of the Ancients ; 
which bears the fame marks of origi- 
nal and inventive genius as his other 
works. In 1611 he was conftituted 
Judge of the Marfhal’s Court, jointly 
with Sir Thomas Vavafor, then Knight 
Marfhal ; and in 1613 he Sessetled 
Sir Henry Hobart as Attorney-ge- 
neral, that gentleman having been ad- 
vanced to the place of Chief Juftice 
of the Common Pleas. 

In 1617, on the voluntary refigna- 
tion of Lord Chancellor Egerton, who, 
broken with age and infirmities, wifhed 
to retire from public life, Sir Francis 
Bacon was appointed to fucceed him 
with the title of Lord Keeper. Bacon 
was then in the fifty-feventh year of 
his age, and when the King delivered 
the feals to him, he gave him the fol- 
lowing cautions :----Firft, that he 
fhould not put the feal to any thing 
till after mature deliberation. Se- 
condly, that he fhould give righteous 
jadgment between parties. And laftly, 
that he fhould not extend the royal 
prerogative too far, ‘Thefe were ex- 
cellent admonitions, and happy would 
it have been for the new Lord Keeper, 
had he made a proper ufe of them. 
A few days after this event, the King 
fet out for Scotland. During his ab- 
fence, an affair happened which gave 
Bacon no fmall uneafinefs. Secretary 
Winwood, out of diflike to the Lord 
Keeper, was defirous of bringing Sir 
Edward Coke into favor; and with 
this view prevailed on him to confent 
to his daughter's marrying Sir John 


Villiers, brother to the favorite, whom 
he had before rejeGted with marks of 
contempt. Bacon, apprehenfive that 
if Coke fhould be again brought into 
the Council, all his great defigns for 
the welfare of the nation would be de- 
feated, and his power greatly leflened 
by the lofs of Villiers’ favor, remon- 
ftrated againft the propofed marriage 
both to that Lord and to the King. 
Neverthelefs, as the lady had a great 
fortune, Villiers ap eter f of thematch, 
and both he and the King took great 
offence at the oppofition made to it 
by Bacon. ‘Their refentment on this 
occafion appears, however, to have 
been of fhort continuance; for on 
January 4th, 1618, he was conftituted 
Lord High Chancellor of England ; 
on the 11th of July created Baron of 
Verulam in Hertfordfhire, and in the 
year following Vifcount Saint Alban’s. 

Neither the weight and variety of 
public bufinefs, nor the pleafures of a 
court, could divert Bacon’s attention 
from his favorite ftudy philofophy. 
To this he devoted his leifure hours ; 
and in 1620 he publifhed his Novura 
Organum Scientiarum, as a fecond 
part of his Grand Inftauration of the 
Sciences. Of all his philofophical 
traéts, this is the moft finifhed and 
important. The principal defign of 
it was to turn the attention of man- 
kind from opinions to things, and 
from thofe frivolous fpeculations which 
dazzle without enlightening the un- 
derftanding, to a rational inveftigation 
of the laws of nature, in a manner 
worthy of philofophers, who make 


truth and information the fole objeét 


of their enquiries. But we are now 
approaching towards an event of 
Bacon’s life, which ended in a me- 
lancholy reverfe of fortune,---an event 
which may afford a falutary leffon to 
thofe intoxicated with dignity and 
power, and over which, while we 
lament the weaknefs of human nature, 
a regard to hiftoric truth forbids us 
to draw a veil. 

James, who was no friend to par- 
liaments, had endeavoured for fome 
time to fupply his wants without their 
afliftance ;. and for this purpofe many 

fhameful 
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fhameful monopolies and oppreffive 
atents had been granted, which 
Backingham, who had the entire 
management of the King, lavifhly 
beftowed upon his own creatures and 
dependants. ‘To all thefe patents, 
however procured, Bacon had readily 
affixed the feal, without ever ventur- 
ing to infinuate that any of them 
were contrary to law or prejudicial to 
the public. The Parliament, which 
met on the 3oth of January, 1621, 
having found it neceffary to enquire 
into thefe abufes and arbitrary im- 
pofitions which had become fo infup- 
portable, that they. raifed great 
clamour among the people, many 
grievances were difcovered and fe- 
verely cenfured; but the Commons 
did not ftop here; they refolved to 
proceed farther, and to find out if 
poflible by whofe influence thefe pa- 
tents had been procured. Complaints 
were about this time brought into the 
Houfe of corrupt practices, alfo in 
the High Court of Equity. On the 
1sth of March Sir Robert Phillips 
reported from the Committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into the abufes in 
the Courts of Juftice, that two 
charges of corruption had been 
brought againft the Lord Chancellor. 
The firft was in the cafe of one 
Awbrey, who, finding a fuit he had 
in Chancery to proceed very flowly, 
had been advifed to make the Lord 
Chancellor a prefent of one hundred 
pounds. Awbrey, being in great dif- 
trefs, borrowed the money of an 
ufurer, and when he received it, he 
fent it by Sir George Haftings and 
Mr. Jenkins to the Lord Chancelior, 
at his lodgings in Gray’s Inn. When 
they returned, Sir George Hattings 
told Mr. Awbrey that his Lordfhip 
was thankful, and affured him of fuc- 
cefs, which however he had not. 
The other cafe was of one Mr. 
Egerton, who, as it appeared, had 
mortgaged his eftate for four hundred 
pounds, which Sir George Haitings 
and Sir Richard Young prefented to 
the Chancellor, under pretence of its 
being given in gratitude for the af- 
fiftance that gentleman had received 


from him when he was Attorney 
general. His Lordfhip at firft res 
fufed the money, faying, it was too 
much, but he at length accepted it, 
as if for paft favors. Sir George 
Haftings and Sir Richard Young be- 
ing examined, acknowledged the re- 
ceiving and delivery of a purfe, 
but pretended that they knew not 
what it was; however it could not be 
made appear to the Committee that 
Mr. Egerton had any caufe depend- 
ing at that time either in the Chan- 
cery or Star Chamber. Sir Robert 
Phillips, in making the report, pro- 
ceeded not only with decency and 
caution, but even with vifible reluc- 
tancy and tendernefs towards the 
Lord Chancellor. The Houfe ordered 
a farther enquiry by the Committee ; 
and on the feventeenth of the fame 
month Sir Robert Phillips reported 
fome ftronger circumftances; Sit 
George Hadings, who was himfelf a 
Member, becoming a witnefs, and 
giving pofitive teftimony to both 
faéts. Sir Edward Sackville and Mr. 
Finch, then Recorder of London, 
fpoke in favour of the Chancellor, 
and endeavoured, as much as poffible, 
to extenuate the affair, though it 
evidently appeared that there were 
caufes depending in both cafes, and 
that Dr. Field, Bifhop of Llandaff, 
was deeply concerned in the latt 
mentioned bufinefs. After the debate, 
the Houfe ordered that the com- 
plaint of Awbrey and Egerton againft 
the Lord Chancellor and the Bifhop 
for corruption, together with the re- 
cognizance, fhould be drawn up by 
Sir Robert Phillips, Sir Edward 
Coke, Mr. Story, and Sir Dudley 
Diggs, and that the fame fhould be 
related to the Lords, without pre- 
judice or opinion, at a conference ; 
and that a meflage be fent to the 
Lords for that purpofe on Monday the 
nineteenth. On that day the com- 
plaint was made to the Houfe of 
Lords, in the manner prefcribed by 
the Commons; and when it came to 
be debated, the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham prefented a letter from the Lord 
Chancellor, who was then fick, in 

which 
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which he requefted of their Lordhhips 
that they would maintain him in 
their good opinion till his caufe was 
heard; that they would allow him a 
convenient time to make his defence, 
both on account of his ill ftate of 
health, and of the importance of the 
charge;. that they would permit him 
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might be devifed to palliate matters 
a little. But that {cheme, though 

thaps di@tated by the Chancellor 

imfelf, was attended with no fuc- 
cefs; for the more time there was 
allowed to enquire and examine into 
the affair, the plainer and more evi- 
dent faéts appeared, and the louder 


to except againft the credibility of~and ftronger did the clamour of the 


the witnefles, who appeared againtt 
him; to crofs-examine them, and 
produce evidence in his own defence ; 
and, laftly, that in cafe any more 
petitions of the like nature fhould_be 
prefented, their Lordfhips would not 
entertain any prejudice on account of 
their number, confidering they were 
againft a Judge who made two thou- 
fand orders and decrees in a year. 
To this expoftulatory letter, their 
Loréfhips replied, that ‘“ they in- 
** tended to proceed in his caufe 
** then before them according to the 
«right rules of juftice, and they 
** fhould be glad if he would clear 
* his honor therein; to which end 
«they prayed this Lordfhip to. pro- 
** vide for his juft defence.”—Next 
day, frefh complaints having been 
Jaid before the Houfe of Commons, 
their Lordfhips thought proper to ap- 
point a Select Committee, to take ex- 
aminations, and to report the proofs 
refpecting thefe and other inftances of 
corruption; which Committee re- 
orted above twenty different cafes, 
an which he had taken bribes, to the 
amount of feveral thoufand pounds. 
The matter was now carried too 
far to be got over by any interpo- 
fition of the Court. His lordfhip, 
however, applied to the Marquis of 
Buckingham, who prefented a letter 
from him to the King, in which he 
paffionately lamented his fituation, 
and with all fubmiffion entreated his 
Majefty’s favor. In confequence of 
‘this letter he had an audience of the 
King, and was received with much 
tendernefs and compaffion. He him- 


felf tells us, that his Majefty fhed 
‘tears upon the firft news of his mis- 
fortune, and it is even faid, that the 
‘King aCtually procured a recefs of 
‘Parliament, in hopes that fome. means 





public become againft him. This 
probably determined the Chancellor 
to abandon his firft defign; and, in- 
ftead of entering into a long and ela- 
borate defence, to throw himfelf upon 
the mercy of his judges by an hum- 
ble fubmiffion, which he drew up in 
writing, and prevailed upon the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards King Charles I. 
to prefent to the Houfe of Peers; 
which he did, when the matter came 
again “under confideration. It evi- 
dently appears from Bacon’s own ac- 
count, that there was too much 
ground for complaint in the two firft 
charges, and indeed in moft of the 
reft. The laft article was, that he 
had fuffered great exaétions by ‘his 
fervants both in refpect to private 
feals, and for fealing injunétions. To 
which he gave no other anfwer than 
this :—** I confefs it was a preat fault 
** of neglect in me that I looked no 
“* better to my fervants.” His Lord- 
fhip concluded his fabmiflion with 
the following humble prayer :—* This 
** declaration I have made to your 
** Lordfhips with a fincere mind; 
** humbly craving, that if there fhould 
“be any miftake, your Lordfhips 
‘* will impute it to want of memory, 
‘*and not to any defire of mine to 
“© obfcure truth, or palliate any thing ; 
“* for I do now again confefs, that in 
“‘ points charged upon me, though 
“< they fhould be taken as myfelf have 
*¢ declared them, there is a great deal 
‘* of corruption and negle¢t, for which 
“*T am heartily forry, and fubmit 
“* myfelf to the judgment, grace, and 
«© mercy of the Court. For extenu- 
“* ation, I will ufe none concerning 
‘‘ the matters themfelves, only that 
“it may pleafe your Lordfhips, out 
** of your noblenefs, to caft your eyes 


s* of compaflion upon my “oN 


























*¢ eftate. I was never noted for an 
“avaricious man, and the apoftle 
* faith that covetoufnefs is the root 
* of all evil. I hope alfo that your 
“* Lordfhips do the rather find me in 
* the ftate of grace, for that in all 
** chete particulars there are few or 
** none cist are not almoft two years 
‘€ oid; whereas thofe that have an 
** habit of corruption, do commonly 
“€ wax worfe; fo that it hath pleafed 
** God to prepare me by precedent 
‘* degrees of amendment to my pre- 
** fent penitency ; and for my eftate, 
** it is fo mean and poor, as my care 
“* is now chiefly to fatisfy my debts. 
«« — And fo fearing I have troubled 
* your Lordfhips too long, I fhall 
* conclude an ales fuit unto you, 
“that if your Lordfhips proceed to 
“< fentence, your fentence may not be 
“ heavy to my ruin, but gracious and 
“* mixed with mercy; and not only 
“fo, but that you would be noble 
** interceflors for me to his Majefty, 
* likewife for his grace and favour.” 

As the Lords a not confider this 
confeflion full enough, no particular 
a@t being acknowledged, it was re- 
turned to the Chancellor, who pre- 
fented another on the 3oth of April ; 
in which he owned moft, but extenu- 
ated fome of the many charges brought 
againft him, and once more threw 
himfelf upon the mercy of his Peers.— 
On the 21ft of May the Houfe gave 
judgment againft him. He was fen- 
tenced * to undergo a fine of 40,000l. 
**to be imprifoned in the Tower 
*“« during the King’s pleafure ;/ to be 
** for ever incapable of any office, 
“« place, or employment in the com- 
** monwealth, and never to fit again 
** in Parliament, or come within’ the 
** verge of the Court.” Some au- 
thors have afferted that the King, 
finding he could not fave both his 
Chancellor, who was openly accufed, 
and Buckingham his favorite, who 
was fecretly, and on that account 
more dangeroufly attacked, as the 
encourager of whatever was deemed 
moft illegal and oppreflive, prevailed 
upon the former to abandon his de- 
fence ; promifing, upon his princely 
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word, to fereen him in the laft de. 
termination; or, if that could not be 
done, to reward him amply afters 
wards. However this may be, it is 
certain that he was foon reftored to 
liberty by the King, who remitted 
his fine; and fo little remembrance 
feems to have been preferved of his 
paft failings, that he was fummoned 
to the firft Parliament of King 
Charles ; but age and infirmities pre- 
vented him from taking his feat. 

After his difgrace he retired from 

ublic affairs, and for five years gave 
Fimfelf up entirely to philofophy and 
writing; fo that during that time he 
executed feveral parts of his Grand 
Inftauration, but he did not live to 
finifh the whole according to his plan; 
It was alfo in his retirement that he 
wrote, at the King’s requeft, the Hif- 
tory of Henry VII. which he pub- 
lifhed in 1622. 

Bacon’s fuppofed poverty has been 
much infited on, both by our own 
writers and foreigners. Some of the 
former have afferted that he languifh- 
ed out the latter part of his life in 
obfcurity and indigence. And Le 
Clerc, led into the fame notion by a 
paflage in one of Howel’s letters, has 
animadverted with much feverity on 
the meannefs of that Prince who 
could leave fuch an eminent man to 
ftruggle in his declining years with po- 
verty and affliction. But this matter is- 
by hte fuppofed to have been much 
exaggerated. It is however certain 
that fhame, erief, and remorfe greatly 
tended to fhorten the days of the un- 
fortunate Chancellor. James died in 
1625, and Bacon did not long fur- 
vive ‘him. He had been for fome 
time in a declining ftate of health ; 
and having made a little excurfion 
into the country, in order to try fome 
experiments in natural philofophy, he 
was taken fo ill on his journey that 
he was obliged to ftay at the Earl of 
Arundel’s houfe, at Highgate, about a 
week, and there he expired on the 
oth of April 1626, being Eafter day. 
He was buried in the chapel of St, 
Michael's church, within the precinéts 
of Old Verulam, where a handfome 
monument? 
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monument was ereéted to his memory 
by the care of Sir Thomas Meautys, 
who had continued faithfully attach- 
ed to him during all his troubles. 
Mallet, on the teftimony of Rawley, 
mentions a fingularity in his tempera- 
ment, which, if true, feems difficult to 
be accounted for. At every eclipfe of 
the moon, whether he obferved it or 
not, he.was feized with a fudden fit of 
fainting, which left him without any 
remaining weaknefs as foon as the 
eclipfe was ended. Bacon was of a 
middling ftature ; his forehead, which 
was fpacious and open, was early im- 
refied with the marks of age; he 
da lively and penetrating eye, and 
his whole appearance was venerably 
pleafing. ~He continued fingle till 
after forty, and then took to wife a 
daughter of Alderman Barnham, .of 
London, by whom he had no children. 
She out-lived him upwards of 20 years. 
Bacon’s literary reputation is fup- 
ported by the teftimony of men fo 
eminent, both Britons and foteigners, 
that it will be fufficient to mention 
only a few of them, to fhew in what 
eftimation his works have been held 
by thofe who were beft able to judge 
of them. Boyle, who undoubtedly 
built on the foundation laid by Bacon, 


when '. fyeaks of him in his works, 
calls tim fometimes an_ illuftrious, 
and at others an admirable and excel- 
lent philofopher. Mr. Addifon, in one 
of the papers of the Tatler, fays, 
=e hall only inftance Sir Francis 
** Bacon, a man, who for the great- 
** nefs of his genius and compafs of 
** knowledge da honour to his age 
** and country ; I could almoft fay to 
« human nature itfelf.” And the ce- 
lebrated Voltaire ftyles him the father 
of experimental philofophy. With 
regard to his public character, it cer- 
tainly appears in a very unfavourable 
point of view. His ingratitude to 
Effex, and his corruption as a Judge, 
deferve the fevereft reprehenfion, and 
will always be confidered an indelible 
ftain on his memory. When we reflect 
on his fuperior abilities, and the 
brightnefs of his genius, the great 
and fhining qualities of the philofo- 
pher, make us forget the frailties of 
the man. But, on the other hand, when 
we examine his conduét with the im- 
partial and fevere eye of juftice, we 
cannot help acknowledging the pro- 
priety of Pope’s expreflion, when he 
ftyles him, 

“© The wifeft, brighteft, meaneft of 

‘* mankind.” 


DESCRIPTION or tHe JERBOA, A sincwLaR QUADRUPED. 


BY MR. SONINI 


MONG a variety of obferva- 
tions in natural hiftory, which 

I have made in the courfe of my tra- 
vels, none feem to me more worthy 
of being communicated to the public, 
than thofe refpecting the Jerboas of 
Africa; efpecially as Mr. Buffon was 
never able to procure one of thefe 
animals, and has defcribed them only 
from the imperfect accounts of others. 
It is principally in the burning 
climates of Africa, that nature feems 
to take delight in diverfifying, in a 
wonderful manner, the form of thofe 
beings which fhe has placed there ; 
and in deviating from the rules and 


proportions which the appears to have 


DE MANCOURT, 


laid down, if we can call deviations 
thofe varieties which are indeed proofs 
of her immenfe and rich fecundity. It 
is in that parched foil that the came- 
leopard is found remarkable for the 
length of its fore legs, The fame 
difproportion appears in the legs of 
the Jerboa; but contrary to what is 
obferved in the cameleopard, the 
hind legs of the former are excefliyely 
Jong, while the fore legs fcarcely ap- 
pear at all. Thefe long legs, or to 
{peak more properly, feet, for it is 
the tarfus which is fo confiderably 
lengthened, alone ferve the Jerboa for 
moving; thofe before, which may be 


confidered as fimall_ hands, afford it 


no 
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no affiftance in going from one place 
to another. It hops in the manner of 
birds ; and this motion, which would 
be extremely troublefome for any 
other quadruped, is fo proper for the 
Jerboa, that it walks, or rather leaps, 
with the greateft facility and quick- 
nefs. ‘This four-footed animal, there- 
fore, deviates a little from the clafs 
of quadrupeds, and claims fome af- 
finity to that of birds. Forming, as it 
were, the firft link of the chain which 
conneéts both claffes, it conftitutes 
the firft gradation from quadrupeds, 
and. begins the fhade in the latter 
which approaches towards birds.— 
That celebrated man, whofe genius 
has carried the light of philofophy 
into the inmoft receffes of nature, 
firft eftablifhed this fublime’ and im- 
portant truth, that the works of na- 
ture are not feparated by certain in- 
tervals, nor by fudden interruptions; 
~—that every thing is intimately con- 
nected ;—that the paflage from clafs 
to clafs, from genus to genus, and 
from fpecies to fpecies, 1s made by 
an uniform gradation, and that thefe 
clafles, genera, and fpecies are, in 
the eyes of the philofopher, only figns 
proper for relieving the mind, or di- 
Vifions to affift the memory. 

Although the tranfition from qua- 
drupeds has not been as yet com- 
pletely traced, and though ail its de- 

rees are not yet afcertained, we are 
dufficiently warranted in believing the 
exiftence of this conne¢tion. We 
perceive the beginning of it in the 
Jerboa, and the laft gradation in the 
bat; and we have every reafon to 
hope, that the feries of the different 
fhades will be unveiled, in propor- 
tion as able obfervers of nature fhall 
devote themfelves to travelling in 
countries hitherto unexplored by the 
naturalift—I am convinced that the 
interior part of Africa, a country as 
yet new to difcoveries, contains in- 
numerable rare and valuable objets, 
hitherto undefcribed ; a knowledge of 
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which would undoubtedly throw great 
light upon every part of natural hif- 
tory in general.* The height of the 
Jerboa 1s almoft equal to that of a 
large rat. Its head is big in propor- 
tion to its body, flatted upon the top, 
and of a bright tawny yellow, clouded 
with blackifh ftreaks. It has a large 
fhort broad muzzle; the upper jaw 
is ionger than the inferior; and each 
is furnifhed with two incifive teeth 
only :—thofe above are large, of a 
fguare form, and divided lengthwife 
by a long groove; thofe of the lower 
are longer, convex on the outer fide, 
pointed at the extremity, and bent 
inwards. It evidently appears that 
thefe teeth are formed and difpofed 
in the fame manner as thofe of the 
hare, rabbit, rat, &c. and on account 
of this refemblance, the Jerboa has 
been mentioned by travellers under 
all thefe different appellations. It 
would have been equally proper to 
call it a beaver or porcupine, as thefe 
animals are alfo unprovided with ca- 
nine teeth, and have only four in- 
cifive. The nofe of the Jerboa is 
bare, white, and cartilaginous; the 
iris of its eyes, which are large and 
prominent, is brown; its ears are 
long and broad, and covered with 
fo fhort hair, that unlefs one looks at 
it very clofely, they appear to be 
quite naked. ‘They are white exter- 
nally towards the bottoms, but the 
reft is grey ; internally they are of a 
very bright tawny yellow, with grey 
and blackifh clouds, as well as the 
fides of the head. They furround the 
orifice of hearing circularly, about 
two thirds of their length, in fuch a 
manner, that they form exactly the 
upper part of a horn. This conforma- 
tion muft greatly increafe the faculty 
of hearing in thefe animals, and above 
all defend the interior organ of the 
ear, from any fubftance which might 
be apt to get into it. 

Its body is longifh, broader behind 
than before, and covered with very 


* The author tells us, that he had formed a defign of traverfing the middle of 
Africa, from the little known gulph of Sidra to the Cape of Good Hope, in purfuit 
of natural knowledge ; but was prevented from making this perilous journey, by fome 


unfavorable circumltances that eccurred. 
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Jong hair, of a foft filky texture. 
That which covers the back and 
fides, is_of a cinder colour through- 
out the greater part of its length; but 
it is of a bright tawny yellow to- 
wards the points, which are blackifh. 
As the dark-coloured part does not ap- 


pear, the animal may be faid to be of 


a bright tawny yellow colour, vari- 
egated with blackith ftreaks that ron 
zig-zag. 

The fore feet are fo fhort that they 
fcarcely appear beyond the hair; 
they are white, and have five toes, 
the innermoft o f which is very fort, 
round at the extremity, and without 
a.chw. ‘he other four toes, of 
which the fecond is the largeft, are 
very long, and ‘armed with large 
hooked claws. The bottom of the 
feet is quite nat ted, and of a fleth 
colour: I have already remarked that 
they may be conf fidered as hands, 
fince they are never ufed by the Jer- 
boa in walking, but only for clayin ghold 
of its food, carrying it to its mouth, 
and for digging holes in the earth. 

‘The hind legs are gover d with 
Jong. white and yellow hair; its long 


feet are almoft entirely bare, efpe 
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dently muit be the cafe, fince the 


animal when in motion or at 


continually {up sorted by the 
They have three toes, of which that 


in.the middle ra a little larger than 

the reft; they are all three furnithed 

with fhort claws, but very thick and 
The b a Me 

blunt. They have alfo a kind of fpur, 

or rather a {mall part of a fourth toe, 

ae h eftablifhes an me ity between 
é ; 


he Jerb a of Egypt, st, and the Alag- 
sam of Tartary, a lef sibed 1 Vv ~ 
Gmelin ; and’which probably ef 
Edwards and Hafiela Lifst. The t tail, 
which I did not find three times the 
Jength of the body, as Edwards and 
Haffelguifst have faid, but a litel 
more than one length and a half a, 
the body, is abort the fize of a goofe’s 
quill: it is fouare, of a deeper grey 
colour above than below, is covered 
with very fhort hair to the extremity, 
and termiristes in a tuft of lon g fi it y 


hair, half black and half grey, 








In comparing this defcription with 
that which Mr. Gmelin has given of 
the Alagtaga, in the fifth volume of 
the New Commentaries of the Aca- 
defy of Peterfburgh, it will evi- 
dently appear, that the Jerboa has a 
great refemblance to the Alagtaga. 
Both have the fame number of toes 
on the fore feet, the fpurs on thole 
behind, the fame length of tail, &c. 
which proves that the Jerboa and the 
Alagtaga are the fame animal, as Mr. 
Buffon { fufpeed ; and that the de- 
{criptions of the Jerboa hitherto given 
have not been very exaét.—What oc- 
cafioned fome a ubts to Mr. Buffon 
of the Jerboa and Alagtaga being the 
fame animal, was the difference of 
the cliniates where they are found. 
But this is not at all extraordinary, 
fince animals of feveral kinds inhabit 
the frozen countries of the north, as 
well as the warm regions of the fouth. 
Rats. delicht in warm countries, and 
are found in the northern parts of 
Sweden: hares inhabit equally the 
burning fands of Africa, and the 
fnows of Lapland, Siberia, and 
Greenland. 

The fands and rubbith in the neigh- 
hourhood of Alexandria, are much 
frequented by the Jerboas. They 
live in troops, and.in common make 
holes in the earth, whi they dig 
with their claws ail teeth. ‘They 
thefe means the 





even penetrate by 
layer of era el which is found below 
the fand. Without bei ing fierce they 
are exceedingly reftlefs ; the leat noife 
or the appearance of a new object 
makes them retire to their holes 

with the utmoft precipitation ; fo that 
they can never be killed but when 
they are fury rized. "The Arabs have 
a method of taking them alive, by 
flopping up all the paflages that lead 
to their retreats, except one, by 
which thev force them to come forth. 
"Lhe people in Egypt eat their flefh, 
though it is reckoned to be ndlidien. 


ent food; and their {kins are com- 


monly ufed as furs. 
While in Egypt J preferved fix of 


thefe animals for fome time in a large 
The firit night 
of 


cage made of wire, 
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Defription 


of_ their confinement they entirely 
deftroyed the wooden part of the 
cage, fo that J was obliged to line it 
in the infide with tin pl: ite, They 


eat corn, rice, nuts, and all forts of 


fruits. They were exceedingly fond 
of being in the fun ; when taken from 
it they crowded together, and 4 
peare ‘d to fuffer much by the priv: 

tion of heat. Some travellers eve > 
alferted, that the Jerboas fleep in the 
day time, and never in the night ; 
but I found the contrary to be the 
cafe. When in a ftate of liberty, they 
may be often found in the open day 
around their fubterranean habita- 
tions; and thofe which I kept were 
never more aétive and lively than when 
they were expo fed to the fun. Though 
nimble and quick in their motions, 
they appear to be remarkabiy mild 
and tractable. They live peaceably 
in numerous troops in cOmmon re- 
treats. Thofe which I had, eafily 
fuffered themfelves to be touched. 
They feldom quarrelled or madea noife, 
even when they were feeding, and 
they feemed to fhew no fions either 
of fear, joy, or gratitude. Their 
mildnefs was neither engaging nor 
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my father, was a native of Na- 
tolia, and held the office of Boluky 
Bafchy. He refided at Choczim in 
Moldavia, and had by my mother 
Fatima Curter, four daugh ters and one 
fon, viz. Eve, Emina, Rafia, Afia, and 
myfelf Muttapha, the laft of his five 
children, and his only fon. Rafia 
and Afia died, Eve married a Tartar 
of Crimea, named Oiman Aga, and 
refided at the diftance of fuur or five 
leagues from Choczim, on an efiate 
called Kouboultfchni. 
I was only about feven vears of 
age when my father died; } 
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interefting ; it appeared to be the ef- 
ject of a cold indiffere nee, approach- 
ing near to flupidity. ‘Three of thefe 
animals died before I left Alexan- 
I Icft two more in a rough 
lace I had to the le of Rhodes, 
wl here as e laft, owing to the carelefs- 
nefs of the perfon to whofe charge I 
had committed it, efcaped from the 
cage, and never again ‘appeared — 
When the veflel arrived in port, I 
ordered ftriét fearch to be made for 
but without fuccefs; it had un- 
doubtedly been devoured by the 
cats.—It appears that it would be 
a difficult matter to preferve thefe 
{mall « juadrupeds in a ftate of cap- 
tivity , pee {tili more fo to tranfport 
them into our climates. We muft, 
however, inform thofe who ma y be 
defirous of making the trial, that it 
will be neceflary to thut them up ina 
clofe cafk, { fallicientdy {trong to con- 
fine them.—As they are naturally 
difpofed to gnaw every thing that 
comes in their way, in the courfe of 
a long paflage they would do con- 
fiderable dam: age ; and, as tl hey are able 
to pierce the hardeft wood , they might 
even occafion the lofs of the vefiel. 
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ANCES 1n rue LIFE of 
N, MAJOR OF DRAGOONS IN THE 
RN A TURK. 


HIMSELF. 


being hereditary, fhould have de- 
volved upon me. In 1739, being 
then in my tenth year, Count Mun- 
nich, Field Marfhal in the Ruffian 
fervice, having taken Choczim, all 
the families which belonged to the 
Turkith army were made prifoners of 
war, Among this number were my 
mother and two singe who, together 
with . > conducted to Kyow 
the Dnieper. A diforder with 

which I was there attacked procured 
me the acq uaintance of Major Man- 
flein, ad jutant to Field Marfhal Count 
Munnich. He often vilited the’Turk- 
ith children who were fick, and, as I 
B 2 under 
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underftood the:Turkith, Wallachian, 
and Ruffian languages, I was able to 
difcourfe with him in the laft as well 
as with Ulrich, furgeon major of the 
regiment of Roftowik, who atteaded 
me during my illnefs. 

Before I had recovered, Major 
Manitein ordered me to be carried to 
his own houfe, where I was treated 
with fo much attention, that I fhall 
always retain a grateful remembrance 
of it. Baptifm was occafionally men- 
‘tioned to me; and, on the reiterated 
reprefentations of thofe around me, I 
at length refolyed to receive it.— 
Major Manflein, who had till then 
acted the part of a father towards 
me, provided every thing. I was 
called Steinman, which is his name 
when the fyllables are reverfed.— 
Count Louis de Solms Ruckerwald 
and Sachfenfeld, father-in-law of 
Count Munnich, who, I believe, is 
ftill alive in Saxony, was alfo one of 
my god-fathers, together with Major- 
general Loewenthal ; and I was named 
after him Louis. 

When quite recovered from my in- 
difpofition, I was fent to Peterfburgh, 
where I went to vifit the Serafkier 
Koltfchack Pacha of Three Tails, my 
relation, who had been fome time 
before Governor of Choczim. ‘The 
Pacha received me very ill, becaufe, 
having turned Chriftian, I had by 
that, according to his fentiments, 
difhonoured myfelf, and all thofe with 
whom I was connected. He repri- 
manded me with fo much feverity, 
that I loft all inclination for return- 
ing to my own country with my 
fifters.—Befides this, my mother had 
died at Niegen, or Niefchen, a_fmall 
village of the Coffacks. However, as 
the Pacha often invited me to his 
houfe, Major Manftein, with whom I 
lodged, fearing that he would per- 

*rt me, fent me with his family into 

‘onia, where his father was Go- 


Lis t of the citadel of Reval. There 
vernc vith fo favorable a reception, 
J met‘ ound no difference between 
that 1 fp of thofe with whom I 
the Gu + of the kindett relations. 


was, and wah » of Chriftianity were 
The principit- 
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fo carefully inftilled into me, that 
when the Emprefs of Ruffia gave 
permiffion to the Turkifh children, 
whether baptized or not, to return to 
their own country, I chofe rather to 
remain at Reval, perfuaded that I 
could not be happier any where elfe. 

Major Manftein having been in- 
volved in the fall of Count Munnich, 
my generous patron, who was Colonel 
of a regiment of infantry, retired to 
Reval to comfort himfelf for his dif 
grace in the company of his father. 
War happening to break out foon af- 
ter between Ruflia and Sweden, the 
Emprefs of Ruflia gave him another 
regiment, with which he joined Ge- 
neral Lewafchof, the commander in 
chief, with Generals Lafcy and Keith, 
in order to pafs over to Finland in 
gallies, to which place he carried me 
along with him, that I might have an 
opportunity of feeing new fcenes.— 
At the peace we returned to Livonia, 
and the Major of the regiment, which 
was the fecond of the Mutcovite in- 
fantry, eftablifhed himfelf at Wit- 
tenftein. 

Having never taken the facrament, 
I was prepared for that ceremony by 
a clergyman of the village, named 
Kelch, with whom I refided three 
months for that purpofe. When I 
returned thence to my patron, he had 
demanded his difmiflion from the 
Emprefs, of which he informed me, 
faying, ‘* My fon, if I obtain it, we 
“< fhall go together to Germany, and I 
* fhall place you in the Academy of 
«© Halle :—if itis refufed, I fhall ap- 
“* point you a cadet in my own re- 
** giment.” 

My friend cbtained his difcharge, 
and we einbarked at Reval for Tra- 
vemund, Having left me behind at 
Schmarfo, between Prenzlow and Pa- 
ferwalk, he went to wait upon the 
King at Berlin to folicit for employ- 
ment. The King granted his requelt, 
and permitted him to attend him as 
a volunteer in the campaign of 1747. 
Thefe affairs having exhaufted my 
patron’s finances fo much, that it was 
difficult for him to keep me at Halle, 
as he propofed, I afked permiflion to 

make 
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make the campaign along with him. 
'To this he confented, and I had the 
happinefs of feeing the Prince Royal, 
and of making myfelf known to him. 
It happened at Neifs that the Prince 
Royal, having {poken of me at the 
King’s table, his Majefty, who took 
notice of it, enquired of Colonel 
Manftein, if it was true that I was a 
Turk. ‘The King immediately fent for 
me by Keynatt, one of the officers who 
attended him. As foon as I entered the 
dining-room, he beckoned to me to ap- 
proach between him and Prince Leo- 
pold ; looked eagerly at me,. took me 
by the hand, and afked me how it 
happened that I appeared fo feeble, 
fince the Turks were generally ro- 
buft, and how many languages I un- 
derftood. I replied that there were 
people of delicate conftitutions among 
the Turks, as well as in other na- 
tions ; and that I was pretty well ac- 
quainted with five languages, the 
Turkith, my mother tongue ; the Ruf- 
fian, the Wallachian, good and bad 
German, and that I fpoke in bad 
German. ‘The King laughed, and 
faid, ‘‘ 1 plainly perceive that you 
** fpeak bad German ;” upon which 
he permitted me to retire. 

During this campaign, my patron 
commanded at Zittau, and at the 
fame period Colonel Baron Trenk 
was at Gabel, with his Croatians.— 
As they had been acquainted, and 
had formed an intimate friendfhip 
in Ruffia, Trenk came to vifit him 
at Zittau upon his parole. He had 
known me alfo at Kyow, when I 
was fick, and had offered to give me 
a commiffion in his corps, if 1 would 
accept of it; but my patron affured 
him that he himfelf would provide 
forme. On the clofe of the campaign, 
I returned with my patron to Poif- 
dam, where I began to ftudy the 
French language. 

In 1747 or 48, fome Turks arrived 
from my country with beautiful 
horfes for the King’s ufe. The eldeft 
of them knew my relations, and on 
this account I often took pleafure in 
entertaining him with coffee at my 
apartment, with my patren, and one 
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Dench, a page of Prince Henry. My 
intimacy with this Turk infpired me 
with a defire of returning into my 
own country, which my two compa- 
nions did not fail to obferve. My 
patron having afked me if I wifhed 
to return, I replied freely, that I 
would have returned, had I not been 
baptized. By this ‘VurkI fent a ring 
to my fifter, who was married, and 
to my brother-in-law the Tartar Of- 
man Aga, Lord of Kouboultfchni, a 
mufket ornamented with inlaid work; 
together with a letter, in which I re- 
quefted from him a robe bordered 
with fable for my patron, who, finc 

my tenth year, had loaded me with 
kindneffes. —I received no anfwer, 
and I am ftill ignorant whether my 
prefents and letter ever reached the 
place of their deftination. 

My patron having recommended 
me to General Winterfield, I entered 
in 1749 into the huffars of Nazmer, 
in quality of cadet. In 1755 I be- 
came a cornet, fecond lieutenant in 
1758, firft lieutenant in 1760; and in 
1763, cn the teftimony of Prince 
Bevern, to whom General de Put- 
kammer, Colonel of my regiment, 
had given an account of my good 
conduct during the campaign, and, 
on the recommendation of General 
Seidlitz, of the cavalry, the King 
appointed me captain in the regiment 
of dragoons of Jung-Planten. 

The fame year I efpoufed, with 
the King’s permiffion, Jean Chriftina 
Louifa, eldeit daughter of Chriftian 
Rumpler, Doétor of Phyfic at Sprot- 
tau, and of his fpoufe Jean Henrietta 
Balzarina, daughter of Lieutenant 
Heinzenau, who died in the fervice 
of Saxony. After this General Seid- 
litz gave me acommiiiion to purchafe 
four hundred horfes, for the troops 
upon the frontiers of Turkey. ‘To 
avoid the fnares which treachery 
might lay for me, I remained en this 
fide of the Turkifh boundaries; and 
I] depofited my charge in the fmall 
city of Skalat, which is not far dif- 
tant.—Having found 2n opportunity 
of enquiring after my relations of 
fome ‘Turks, they informed me that 


my 
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my fifter and brother-in-law were both 
dead ; but they could not tell me into 
what hands the eitate of Kouboult- 
fchni had paffed. I returned into 
garrifon at Sprottau in 1765, where 
my wife was delivered of her firit 
child, who at prefent is a lieutenant in 
thedragoonsof Bofs. I had tenchildren 
afterwards, four of whom are dead. 

In 1770, when Count mere aay 
entered Moldavia with an army of 
Ruffians, I thought that a ato er Op- 
portunity for me to attempt to re- 
cover the eiftate of Kout voultfe hni. 
I therefore wrote to the King, and 
informed him, that having learned 
fince I had been employed in pur- 
chafing horfes, that my fitter had died 
without offspring, 1 was the only 
lawful hele, and begged him to in- 
tereft himfelf in my ‘behalf. Major- 
general Platen having united his fo- 
licitations with mine, the King re- 
plied as follows : 

“« My dear Major-general de Pla- 
“ten, I would gladly affift Captain 
** Steinman to recover his poffeflions 
“* in Moldavia, fince you recommend 
** him to meas an cfticer of merit, by 
“ your letter of the 21{t inftant ; but 
“© do not fee any advantage that 
** would refult to him from my in- 
* terpofition in the prefent flate of 
“‘ affairs. Every thing is ruined in 
“© Moldavia, and it is not amid{t the 
*‘ din of arms that one can hope to 
“* obtain juftice. Peace will decide 
** the fate of that province. At pre- 
** fent my mediation would be of 

i 





*© fervice in his affair: let him know 
*€ this. Tam, vour moft aiectionate 
** King. "_Potfdan n, the 27th June, 
1770. FREDERICK. 

In 1776, my friends confidering 


that I had a family, advifed me to ge “t 
myfelf ennobled. I applied to the 
King for letters patent of nobility, and 
received the following anfwer : 

«* My dear Captain Steinman, I 
* never raife any one to the ‘rank 
*© of nobility, who has not diftin- 
** suifhed himfelf above others by 
«© Bis fervices, and if I grant you that 
“favor, you mutt found the juf- 
* tice of your requeft upon convinc- 


** ing proofs. Iam neverthelefs your 
** affectionate King.’-—Potfdam, Oc. 
tober gth, 1776. FREDERICK, 

In confequence of this letter, I drew 
up the following memorial, contain- 
ing an account of my fervices, which 
I prefented to the King. 

During the winter of 1756, being 
only a cornet, I received orders from 
the Prince of Bevern, to occupy with 
thirty horfemen the poft of Gotmarf- 
dorf, near Lobeau in Saxony, which 
Major Count de Lottum had occu- 
pied before with a few hundreds of 
infantry. This I defended during 
three days, againft the repeated at- 
tacks of amuch fuperior enemy. Af- 
ter the Prince of Bevern had feized 
the magazine of Friedland, infantry 
were again fent to take poffeilion of 
this poit. 

In a more recent affair, command. 
ing a fquadron of the huflars of Put- 
kammer, under Lieutenant-General de 
Werner, ] aecncek on the road leading 
to Troppeau a body of Croatians, who 
were retiring from Troppeau to Gratz 
in good orde r, and I threw them into 
fo ereat confufion, that Captain Zeil- 
enberg, who came upon them in 
flank, defeated them entirely. 

Under the command of General 
Podewils, who was conducting a 
finall detachment to Bohemia, I form. 
ed the vanguard with thirty horfe- 
men. The huffars of Kalmock hav- 
ing difcovered my weaknefs, ‘fell upon 
me on all fides with feventy or 
eighty cavalry. While I kept my men 
as clofe as I poffibly could, and while 
the enemy were flocking around me 
like a large fwarm of bees, } took of 
them prifoners one major and two 
men. At length I purfued nade even 
beyond Koftelitz, where I met Lieu- 
tenant Donfer, of the huffars of 
Zeithen, and Captain Lefchnowitz, 
of the huffars of Wirtemberg. 

Near the works called Hirnfchedel, 
not far from Cuftrin, I was left as ad- 
vanced guard, with forty horfe, though 
it was not my turn to be upon fervice. 
Three bodies of Ruffians and Coflacks, 
forming together about one hundred 
aud fitty cay valry, drove back my centi- 

tinels 
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inels as far as the place where Iwas _ Having prefented this memorial to 
ofted. The quicknefs of their attack the King, accompanied with proper 
Sodas feparated them, I took two pri- atteitations, his Majefty was pleafed to 
foners whilft they were amufing them- return me the following anfwer : 
felvesin plundering Hirnfchadel. Hav- — ** My dear Captain Steinmann, af- 
ing demanded a reinforcement, before ‘‘ ter the proofs which you have given 
it arrived I fell upon them fword in ‘‘ me of your bravery in the laft war, 
hand, and took fome more prifoners. ‘* according to your memoir of the 
When the reinforcement joined us, we ‘‘ 27th of Ottober, I reddily confent 
purfued the enemy as far as Rittawein, ‘‘ to grant you letters patent of nobili- 
and brought back twenty. frefh pri- ‘‘ ty. You may fend the arms which 
foners. General Podewills can bear ‘* you choofe to aflume to my depart- 
teftimony to the manner in which ‘ ment for foreign affairs, to which I 
I conducted myfelf in my march from ‘‘ have this day given orders to expe- 
Kuftrin to Spandau. «< dite your patent; I hope that this 
In the month of Auguft, 1762, Ge- ‘* new mark of royal favor, will more 
neral Seidlitz having given me the ‘ and more inflame your zeal for my 
command of fifty huffars, upon the ‘ fervice, fo that I may always fub- 
route to ‘Toeplitz, to diflodge the ene- ‘‘ fcribe myfelf, without change, your 
mies cuiraffiers from an eminence up- ‘* affectionate King.” 


on which they fhewed themfelves, out FREDERICK. 
of two hundred men whom they had, Potfdam, Nov. 2d, 1776. 
I took feventy-fix ; the reft retired to My letters patent of nobility were 


the fmall city of Doux, to which 1 dated November 3d, 1776, and bear 
could not follow them, having morepri- among other things, that in perpetual 
foners than had I huffarsundermycom- remembrance his Majefty grants per- 
mand, When I returned with my pri- miffion to. Louis Steinman, and his 
foners, General Seidlitz embraced me defcendants, to have for arms, a cref- 
in the prefence of Generals Belling and cent argent laid at the bottom of 2 
Kleift, and promifed to recommend golden crown, and above the crown the 
me for promotion to your Majefty. ftandard of Mahomet raifed and half 
I had the good fortune during the broken. Under the crefcent a grey 
whole war never to be either fick, hound endeavours with his fore feet to 
taken prifoner, or at agreat diftance prevent the ftandard from being brak- 
from the army upon any important oc- en entirely. 
cafion. ‘The regiment of Podjouky, I obtained at the fame time a Ma- 
in which I ferved, can atteft my good jor’s commiffion, and a troop of horfe, 
behaviour from the moment I firit en- on the 26th December, 1778. 
tered it. Louts STzEINMAN, 





CHAARCTER or THE presENtT EMPEROR or MOROCCO. 
FROM CHENIER’S ACCOUNT OF THAT COUNTRY, LATELY PUBLISHED. 


IDI Mahomet, endowed with pe- his conftitution being naturally ftrong, 

s_) netration and judgment, would and his mode of life fober and frugal, 
have been fufceptible of all the high his body is become very @apable of 
qualities neceflary to govern men, had fupporting the fatigue of a life fo la- 
education brought to perfection thofe borious 2: the government of this em- 
gifts which nature had beftowed. His pire requires. He is tolerable eafy of: 
age is fomewhere about feventy-fix, his accefs; foreigners he receives with 
height five feet eight inches, hisfym- politenefs, and converfes with them 
metry tolerable; he fquints a little, willingly ; but the cool, or warm, re- 
which gives his afyect fome feverity ; ception he gives, alike, are directed by 
fome 
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fome motive of perfonal intereft. His 
favor is not conftant, but varies ac- 
cording as fuch like interefted fenfa- 
tions vary. 

However marked the attachment 
of Sidi Mahomet to riches may have 
been, he has feldom employed thofe 
means for the accumulation of 
them which violence or cruelty might 
have fuggefted. ‘This Emperor will 
not leave fo rich a treafury at his de- 
ceafe as his love for economy might 
forebode, and that becaufe his reign 
has been expofed to heavy expences ; 
his empire, gradually exhaufted, has 
no longer in itfelf the fame refources. 
Independent of the heavy fums ex- 
pended on the fiege of Mazagan, that 
of Melilla, and the maintenance of 
his forces, Sidi Mahomet has alfo 
built towns and fortrefles, mofques 
and public markets, exclufive of his 

laces, which he has embellifhed. 

e likewife purchafed, in Malta and 
the Italian ftates, numerous Maho- 
metan flaves, in 1782, the greateft 

rt of whom were not his fubje¢ts ; 
and he has further fent to Conftantino- 
ple, in 1784, more than four millions 
of livres (or a hundred and fixty thou- 
fand pounds). which it is fuppofed he, 
out of refpect to his religion, either 
appropriated to the temple of Mecca 
or the defence of the Ottoman empire; 
for which, knowing the ambition of 
its neighbours, he feems to have fome 
fears. 

Covetous as he appears to have been 
of wealth, Sidi “ned will leave 
little to pofterity, except thefe monu- 
ments of his devotion, his charity, and 
his precaution. More humane, more 
acceflible, and lefs exigent than his an- 
ceftors, Sidi Mahomet has ever treat- 
ed the Chriftians whom the fate of 
war has put into his power with com- 

affion, and on fome among them he 

as beftowed marks of his confidence. 
After the taking of Mazagan, he 
fent thirty-eight flaves to the Grand 
Mafter of the Knights of Malta, who 
were fubjetts of he Grand Duke of 
Tufcany, and the Grand Mafter re- 
turned a like number of Moors, 


Quick and penetrating, this Empe- 
ror has often made very juft obferva- 
tions on thé charaéters of nations, 
judging by the flaves whom he had in 
his pofleffion, and who happened to be 
about his perfon. Perceiving how ac- 
tive the French were in their labours, 
he chofe them in preference for the 
execution of any fudden projeét ; ob- 
ferving, at the fame time, that they 
were reftlefs and turbulent, he held it 
neceflary they fhould be employed, 
that they might neither quarrel among 
themfelves nor with the other flaves. 
It cannot be faid that under his go- 
vernment, flaves have been worked to 
excefs; it will likewife be perceived 
that monarchs, who number the ran- 
fom of flaves as one part of their re- 
venues, have an intereft in their pre- 
fervation. 

During thirty years that Sidi Ma- 
homet has fat on the throne, his reign 
has been happy. It would be rath to 
prophefy what fhall happen after his 

eath: although it be true that fimi- 
lar caufes will produce fimilar effeés, 
we muft not always judge of the fu- 
ture by the paft; the fmalleft differ- 
ence of circumftances, either in the 
times, or the charaers of thofe men 
who head infurre¢tions, will change 
the ftate of things, and decide on the 
deftiny of nations. Neverthelefs, when 
we behold in Morocco a multitude of 
princes, each defirous of governing, 
each having nearly an equal claim to 
govern, it fhould feem that like diffen- 
tions may well again be feared, and 
like revolutions to thofe which under 
preceding reigns, fo often have rent 
this empire. 

The fucceffion is not fixed in Mo- 
rocco, either by law or cuftom, but 
depends entirely on concurring ac- 
cidents. It is well underftood, among 
the Moors, that the eldeft fon ought 
to inherit the crown, becaufe that his 
experience renders him the moft pro- 
per to govern; but as there is no de- 
terminate law on this head, and as 
there is neither Divan nor Council in 
the empire to deliberate on affairs of 
ftate, the clection of the Emperor de- 
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pends entirely on chance, on the cha- 
racter of the candidates, the opinion 
of the people, the influence of the fol- 
diery, the fupport of the provinces, 
and moft particularly on the poffeffion 
of the treafury. He who has money 
may have foldiers, and he who has 
foldiers can make himfelf feared. 

We have feen that, under Muley 
Abdailah, one province and one fac- 
tion, would elect this fovereign, ano- 
ther that ; and like anarchy may well 
be expected, whenever there are a 
great number of candidates for the 
throne ; at leaft, unlefs the governors 
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of provinces fhould all unite to pro- 
teét one alone. . This is a thing moft 
difficult to be accomplifhed, among 
the Moors, where men do nothing, 
and where Providence regulates all. 

Of ten or twelve male children, to 
whom the Emperor is father, there are 
feveral who are capable of govern- 
ment; nor can | doubt but that, 
informed as they muft be of former 
revolutions, they all afpire with equal 
confidence to that crown to which 
birth, the voice of the people,-or a 
concatenation of incidents, may give 
each an equal right. 


ANECDOTES of true tate KING or PRUSSIA, 


Se King one day looking out 


at his window, obferved a great 
crowd of people who were reading a 
paper pafted up againft a wall. ‘ Go 
* and feewhatitts,” faidhe, toone of 
the pages.—When the page returned; 
he informed his Majefty that it was a 
fatire againft him.—** It is too high,” 
replied the King. ‘* Go and place it 
** a little lower, in order that every 
** body may read it.” 

A corporal of the King’s body 
guard, who was remarkably vain, bat 
reckoned a manof great bravery, be- 
ing unable to purchafe a watch, fixed 
a leaden bullet to a chain, and wore 
it in his fob. The King, one. day, 
having a mind to be merry, addreiled 
him thus. ‘* Well, Mr. Corpora], you 
‘© muft have been a great ecoriomitt 
"to be able to purchafe a_ watch. 
‘¢ By mine it is now fix—pray tell me 
© what o'clock itis by your's?’ ‘The 
corporal, who gueffed the King’s inten- 
tion, immediately drawing the. bali 
from his fob, faid, ** Sire, my watch 
“* neither points to five o’clock, nor to 
** fix o'clock, but it every) moment 
‘© informs me that I muft die for your 
** Majefty”—** Hold, my friend,” re- 
plied the King, who was much affected 
by this fpeech, ‘* take this watch, that 
*€ you may know alfo the hour when 
*« you do die for me ;” and immediate- 
ly he put into his hand his own watch 
which was richly fet with diamonds. 





One of the moit flattering and in- 
genious compliments he ever paid, is 
that which he addreffed to the cele- 
brated General Laudon, on the day of 
his interview with the Emperor at the 
camp of Neifs.. After they had dif 
courfed for above an hour, the two 
Monarchs fat down to dinner, with 
the princes and general officersintheir 
train.- General Laudon, who had 
been invited among the reft, wanted 
to place himfeif at the fide of the ta- 
ble; but the King made him come 
and fit by him, faying;- ‘* Come and 
** fit here, General Laudon, I have al- 
“‘ ways witfhed to fee you at my fide; 
‘* rather than facing me,” 

One day while Frederick was leok-+ 
ing out at the window of his apart- 
ment, he obferved one of: the pages 
take a pinch of fnuft -fipm his 
box, which was lying upon the table. 
The King cid not \intertupt him, 
but turning round from the window 2 
little while after,. he atked the page 
if he liked that fnuffbox? The page, 
quite afhamed, made no anfwer. ‘The 
King repeated the queition, and the 
page having at length faid, that he 
thoughtitvery pretty. “Well,” replied 
his Majetty, ** pray take it—it is too 
*< {mall for us both,” 

Frederick was fo remarkably fond of 
children that he fuffered the fons of 
the Prince Royal, now on the throne 
to enter his apartment whenever they 

C thought 
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thought proper. One day while writ- 
ing in his clofet, the eldeft of thefe 
Princes was playing at fhuttlecock 
near him. ‘The fhuttlecock happen- 
ing to fall upon the table at which the 
King fat, he threw it at the young 
Prince, and continued to write. The 
fhuttlecock falling a fecond time, the 
King again threw it back, looking 
fternly at the child, who promifed 
that no accident of the kind fhould 
happen in future ; the fhuttlecock, 
however, fell a third time, ‘and even 
apon the paper on which the King was 
writing. Frederick then took the 
fhuttlecock and put it into his pocket. 


“A CURIOUS 


The little Prince humbly afked pare 
don, and begged the King to return him 
his fhuttlecock. The King refufed. 
The Prince redoubled. his entreaties, 
but no attention was paid to them; 
the young Prince, at length, tired of 
begging, advanced beldly towards the 
King, put his two hands in his fides, and 
faid, inathreatening tone, ‘* Willyour 
«* Majetty give me my fhuttlecock; fay, 
« yes,or, no?” The King immediate- 
ly burft into a fit of laughter, and 
taking the fhuttlecock from his pocket, 
returned it tothe Prince, faying, “‘ you 
** are a brave boy, you will never fuf- 
‘* ger Silefia to be taken from you.” 


ALLEGORY. 


SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY FONTENELLE. 


HE following piece, which is 
% curious and rare, was publifhed 
#* Holland, about the end of the laft 
century. . It was attributed to the 
celebrated Fontenelle, and as he made 
but a weak defence to the charge 
brought againft him, it was, for fome 
time, confidered as a fufficient reafon 
for excluding him from being a Mem- 
ber of the French Academy. The 
public, we are perfuaded, will read it 
with the greater pleafure, as it is more 
than probable, that Dean Swift took 
the firft hint of his Tale of a Tub 
from it.The author, whoever he may 
be, fuppofes that a rebellion had broken 
out in‘the Ifland of Borneo, in the 
Eaft Indies, which, according’to re- 
port, is governed by a woman, and 
that the following account of it was 
tranfmitted to Europe in a letter dated 
from Batavia, Nov. 27th, 1684. 
.- ¥ou know, Sir; that in the ifland 
of Borneo, to which we are neigh- 
bours, women only can aflume the 
reins of government. The inhabit- 
ants are fo defirous of being ruled by 
thofe who are really defcended from 


janity had its origin. 
+ Mreo anagram of Rome. 


} This alludes to celibacy enjoined to Priefts. 


Royal Blood, and they entertain fuch 
an opinion of the fair fex, that the 
muft always have a Queen, whole 
children are inconteftibly her own, 
and, for the greater fecurity, the chief 
men of the country muft be prefent 
when their Queens are brought to bed. 
Some years ago = Mijfeo* died, 
and was fucceeded by her daughter 
Mreo+, who at firlt was readily ac 
knowledged throughout the whole 
ifland. 

The commencement of her reign 
ue much fatisfaction to her fubjects 5 

ut fome innovations in the govern- 
ment, which fhe afterwards gradually 
introduced, occafioned them to mur- 
mur. Mreo infifted that all her minif- 
ters fhould become eunuchs{; a fe- 
vere regulation which had never be- 
fore been eftablifhed, but fhe caufed 
them to be mutilated in fuch a mannet 
as did not prevent them from giving 
oecafion to hufbands for bringin 
complaints againft them. It is ule 
tomary for the Queens of this ifland to 
give an entertainment to their fubjects 
on certain days. Mreo had retrenched 


* a anagram of the French word Solime, which fignifies Jerufalem, where Chrif+ 
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the half of what other Queens had 
given*. Befides this, bread was ex- 
ceffively dear and {carce, decing her 
reign, throughout the whole iiland, 
po one knew what was become of 
it; except that certain magicians 
whom fhe had in her fervice, were ac- 
cufed of having made it difappear by 
incantations+. Great complaints were 
alfo made of certain prifons built by 
her, in which fhe ordered criminals to 
be confined, and from which fhe liber- 
ated them for money: by thefe means 
greatly augmenting her revenues. But 
nothing difguited the inhabitants of 
Borneo, fo much as the hall of dead 
bodies { which was in the Queen’s pa- 
lace. When her favorites died, fhe 
caufed their bodies to be embalmed; 
they were depofited in this hall with 
eat ceremony ; and it was neceflary 
or every one who entered the apart- 
ment of Mreo, to pay their refpects § 
fir to them. Some minds, naturally 
proud and independent, could not fub- 
mit to this indignity. 

The people of the ifland were in 
this difaffetted fate towards the go- 
vernment, when a new — || ftarted 
up, and pretended to be the daughter 
of Miifec. She difpoflefled Mreo, and 
began to abolifh all thofe innovations 
which had given rife to fuch loud 
complaints. At her court there were 
no more eunuchs, no magicians to 
raife the price of bread, no hall of dead 
bodies, no more prifons, but accord- 
ing to ancient cuftom, and no more 
imperfe& entertainments, I had al- 
moft forgot to inform you, that the 
ew i of Borneo are of opinion, that 

gitimate children fhould refemble 


their parents. exegu™, the new 
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ueen, had a perfeét refemblance to 
Mico, the deceafed Queen, whereas 
Mreo had not the leaft feature of her, 
and it has been remarked that on this 
account, Mreo was not very fond of 
fhewing herfelf in public; it is even 
faid that fhe concealed as much as pof- 
fible the portraits of Mijfeo**. Eene- 
gu, on the contrary, expofed them as 
much as fhe could and took every op- 
portunity of making her refemblance 
appear. Mreo had, however one great 
advantage in her favor ; it was certain, 
that the was born of Mijeo, at leaft by 
the teftimony of thofe nobles who had 
been eye-witnefles t+, and thefe nobles 
had not been jprefent at the birth of 
Eenegu. It is true Eenegu pretended 
that they had been bribed {f; which, 
however, does not appear probable. 
She related alfo the ftory of her birth, 
by which fhe pretended to be the law- 
ful daughter of Mii/feo, but this was a 
ftory altogether incredible. 

The difpute of thefe Queens has 
divided the whole ifland, and kindled 
up the flames of war in every part of 
it. Some hold for refemblance againft 
certainty of birth, others for certain- 
ty of birth againft refemblance. Many 
bloody battles have been fought, and 
neither of the two parties has, as yet, 
ruined the other; it is however be- 
lieved, that Mreo will come off con- 
queror.—Not long ago fhe furprifed, 
in a narrow defile, the army of Eene- 
gu, and compelled them to take an oath 
of fidelity §§; and if her army is not 
much ftrengthened, becaufe her new 
fubjeéts are not very forward to fight 
under her banners, that of Zenegz is 
at leaft greatly weakened. 


* The retrenchment of the Cup, inthe Eucharift. 


+ Tranfubftantiation, which changes the 


bread into the body of Jefus Chrift. 


t The catacombs at Rome, from which relics of the Saints are taken, in order tobe 
§ent to Princes, and the different churches in communion with that of Rome. 


§ Canonizations. 


|| The Proteftant religion. 


Z Geneva. 


** The Scripture, the reading of which was forbidden to the laity. 
t+ The firft fathers of the church. . 
tt Allufionto the falfe titles and falfe decretals which the Popes attributed to the 
frft Bifhaps of Rome, in order to eftablifh their ecclefiaftical monarchy. 
‘8 This alludes to the loffes fuftained by the Proteftants in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silefia, during the war of thiety years, and 
the Emperor Leopold, 


Cz 


afterwards ia Auftria, by the defpotifm of 
I thall 
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I fhall take care to inform you of 
the event of this war, fince you are fo 
fond of hiftory, thatsvou do not neg- 


le&t that even of barbarous countries, 
the manners and cuftoms of which are 
fo ftrange. Iam, &c.” 


LETTER rrom an ITALIAN NATURALIST, resprecrine THE 


REPRODUCTION OF THE 


INCE you are defirous of know- 
ing who firft difcovered the re- 
production of the heads of Snails, I 
muft inform you that, according to 
every appearance, it was the Marquis 
Vincenzo Frofini, of Modena. The 
following letter was lately written by 
that nobleman to one of my correfpond- 
ents in Lombardy.—* From the year 
“* 1764 to 1766, when I was a ftu- 
** dent in this college, the Abbé 
“§ Spalianzani, my matter in natural 
« ehilofophy, engaged me to make 
‘* various experiments upon the re- 
** production of certain parts of fome 
* animals, while he employed him- 
** felf in obfervations of the fame 
“ kind, particularly with regard to 
«* worms, both aquatic and terreftrial. 
** Not contented with different fruit- 
** lefs attempts which I had made 
** upon a number of infects, in 1766 
*« T turned my attention and obfer- 
** vations towards Snails. I remarked 
s¢ at firit that they reproduced their 
‘horns ; I tried to cut off part of 
« the head, and I found that they 
** even then continued in life. As 
*« foon as I could obferve that the 
© reproduction had begun, I gave an 
** account of my attempts to my 
** mafter, who advifed me to purfue 
«© them. At the end of fome months 
«* T had the fatisfaction of fhewing 
*¢ him a Snail, which had reproducec 
** that part of the head which I had 
“ cut off; he alfo produced four 
«* which he had mutilated, the new 
«heads of which were then begin- 
“* ning to appear. You fee, Sir, that 
** in this difcovery I have only a 
*¢ fmall part, and that the real author 
** of it is the Abbé Spallanzani.” 
The fentiments exprefied in this 
letter difplay as much modefty in the 
author, as bafenefs in the perfon who 


HEADS or SNAILS, 


claimed the merit of the difcovery. 
You muft not however believe, that 
the Abbé Spallanzani has thrown all 
the light upon this fubjeét, which he 
might have done, had he thoroughly 
ftudtied the nature of animals. Of 
this I can give fufficient proof. 

You know that we mutt not always 
confider as the head of an animal 
every thing which appears fo exter- 
nally, but only that which contains 
the fubftance of the brain, which is 
the univerfal organ, where all the 
fenfible parts neceflary for animal life 
end. ‘There are indeed fome ani- 
mals which prefent organs that one 
would take for. heads, and which, 
however, are only fo in appearance. 
Such are all infeéts in the ftate of 
larve ; nature has placed at the an- 
terior extremity of their bodies a 
round ring in the form of a head, 
which they ufe during the time they 
are in that ftate to lay hold of and 
chew their food, and for that purpofe 
this organ is armed with two kinds 
of pincers, in the fame manner as the 
head of the real Scarabeus.. This 
ring detaches itfelf entirely from the 
animal when it is transformed into a 
chryfalis ; and it then plainly appears 
that it was nota real but an apparent 
head, joined by nature to the phyfi- 
cal conftitution of the infeé in its 
flate of larva. ‘This is the cafe with 
the heads of fnails. In that aftonifhing 
animal, the brain from which all the 
nerves proceed is placed in the back 
part of the neck, under the form of 
a grey ring, and the apparent head, 
which, in the natural pofition of the 
{nail, is about half an inch diftant 
from this ring, is nothing elfe but a 
prolongation of the. neck itfelf, in 
which nature has placed the organs of 
mattication, of fight, and of feeling. 

After 
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After thefe principles, which are 
the fruits of long and diligent re- 
fearches, concerning the internal ftruc- 
ture of tnails, the reproduction of the 
above-mentioned extremity, difco- 
vered by the Marquis Vincenzo Fro- 
fini, as it relates to the phenomena of 
reproductions, has neither that fingu- 
larity nor importance which that ce- 
lebrated naturalift annexes. to it; 
fince it is certain that all animals, the 
blood of which is cold, have more or 
lefs the property of reproducing their 
organized extremities, as has been 
long ago remarked in the falamander. 
What is here fpoken of is therefore an 
extremity, which, though to the vul- 
gar it appears a head, is not fo in the 
eyes of the philofophical obferver. 
To cut off the anterior extremity of 
a {nail is, in relation to the place of 
the head, the fame thing as to cut off 
the pofterior extremity, or the end of 
the tail of a falamander. 

Let the fame experiment of cutting 
off this apparent head be tried, when 
the animal has contra¢ted itlelf, the 
brain being lefs diftant from the ex- 
tremity, and, as one may fay, in its 

lace, it will be found, that it is then 
eg by the mutilation, and in that 
cafe the animal, inftead of reproduc- 
‘ing the amputated part, will die in a 
few moments. For this reafon, of an 
hundred fnails, the heads of which 
unfkilful hands attempt to cut off, 
when the animal contraéts itfelf, there 
are very few that reproduce them, 
becaufe, in cutting off the remaining 
extremity, they cut off part of the 
brain, which really conftitutes the 
head of the fnail, and which cannot 
be hurt without deftroying the ani- 
mal; on the contrary, if the opera- 
tion be performed when the apparent 
head is entirely lengthened, it fuc- 
ceeds, and a reproduction takes place. 

After thefe phyfical obfervations, 
confirmed by thofe of feveral modern 
naturalifts and anatomifts, it is evi- 
dent that the difcovery of the Mar- 
quis de Frofini, has remained in the 
hands of its author, fuch as it was; 
and that for twenty years fince he firft 
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publifhed it, he has not correéted the 
popular ideas, which found it on the 
firkt view ftriking and wonderful. 

From this expofition it is evident, 
ft, That in organized bodies in ge- 
neral, whether animal or vegetable, 
reproduction never takes place but in 
parts purely acceflory, and never in 
thofe which have an immediate con- 
nection with their exiftence, or which 
are effential to life; becaufe, in cut- 
ting off the latter, the fources of their 
reproduction are deftroyed. 2dlv, 
That with regard to mixt beings, the 
faculty of reprodudtion is conftantly 
in the inverfe ratio of their perfec 
tion and fenfibility; that is to fay, 
the more complicated and organized 
their parts are, and the more fenfa- 
tion the animal has, the lefs means it 
has of reproduétion, Hence it hap- 
pens, that birds which are remarka- 
bly perfect, and have moft exquifite 
fenfation, never reproduce but thofe 
parts which are detftitute of fenfation, 
fuch as the claws, feathers, &c. and 
as there is little animal perfeétion in 
worms and fnails, the want of fenfi- 
bility in which is fupplied by mufcu- 
lar irritability, they have the property 
of reproducing even their irritable 
extremities, provided the brain, which 
is the fource of all the fenfible parts, 
remains untouched. In fhort, all ani- 
mals altogether fimple, which confift 
only in a repetition of fimilar parts, 
rather irritable than fenfible, repro- 
duce themfelves wholly, in whatever 
part of the body they are cut, and 
revive from each of the parts, as hap- 
pens in the polypus and zoophytes. 

By the help of thefe principles, 
which derive reproductions from the 
true theory, both general and parti- 
cular, one may be eafily convinced, 
that if an animal cannot reproduce 
thofe of its parts which are immedi- 
ately conneéted with the principle of 
fenfation, much lefs will it reproduce 
a real head; that is tofay, the organ 
of the brain, from which al! thofe 
fenfible parts proceed that conftitute 
the effence cf animal life. 

Naples, Nov. 20, 1787. 
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OBSERVATIONS on THE faTAL EFFECTS OF A SEDENTARY awnp 
STUDIOUS LIFE, with some PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE 
DEATH oF Mr. SAVARY, avutuor or Letrers on Eoyrprt. 


Italian phyfician, that men of 
rs, though naturally of a lively dif- 
fition and inclined to gaiety, often 
ome fad, filent, pale, and emaciated ; 
and that they are attacked with that 
difeafe known by the name of the 
hypochondriac, the ufual tyrant of 
thofe who lead a fedentary life. When 
this hypochondriac affection is purely 
nervous, and without any objtru¢tion 
or internal lefion of the vifcera, one 
may hope that relaxation, tranquillity 
of mind, and bodily exercife, will ei- 
ther ftop or greatly diminith the difor- 
der, but owing fometimes to the par- 
ticular conftitution of the patient, 
and to long and intenfe labor in the 
clofet, fome of the vifcera, efpecially 
thofe of the lower belly, experience 
fome great derangement in their or- 
anization, which may bring on an 
internal fuppuration, and cmeiindy 
atrain of evils that no human art can 
remedy. 

The liver, either on account of its 
fize or of its fpongy texture, is one of 
thofe vifcera which fuffer moft by a 
continued fedentary life, and a bent 
attitude ; people of a bilions tempera- 
ment aboveall others have much to fear 
from an excefs of this kind. Of thiswe 
have a ftriking example in Mr. Savary, 
author of Letters on Egypt, and of a 
tranflation of the Coran, who lately 
fell a facrifice to a! chronical diftemper 
brought on by clofe ftudy and appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Sayary poffeffed a healthful and 
robuft conftitution, with every fymp- 
tom of a bilious temperament. He 
diftinguifhed himfelf much during the 
courfe of his ftudies, and at the age of 
twenty-five he made a voyage to 
Egypt in queft of knowledge. On his 
return to Paris, after an abfence of 
four years, he finifhed his tranflation 
of the Coran, on which he had 1a- 
boured with the greateft application in 
Egypt. After he had publifhed this 
work, he employed himfelf, at his xe. 
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treat near Paris, in preparing his tra- 
vels for the prefs; his health, how- 


ever, was not in the leaft hurt by the . 


attention and intenfe application which 
he beftowed on this labour, as he took 
care to appropriate fome part of every 
day to the occupations of the garden, 
and to the culture of plants and trees, 
which afforded him an agreeable 
amufement, and greatly contributed 
to preferve his ftrength and vigor. 
His Letters on Egypt were publifhed, 
and the favorable reception they met 
with from the public is a fufficient 
proof of their merit. 

Towards the month of December, 
1786, he removed to Paris in order 
to pafs the winter, and put the laft 
hand to his Arabic Grammar and 
Diétionary; and by this circumftance 
he laid the foundation of that diforder 
to which he at length fell a facrifice. 
Mr. Savary purfued his intenfe and dif- 
agreeable labour with fo much attivity 
and conftancy, that he often pafied 
ten hours without going out of his 
chamber, and often put off his dinner 
till five in the afternoon. His friends 
repeatedly prefied him to take fome 
relaxation, but his ardent temper al- 
ways got the better of him, and he 
promifed to make himfelf ample 
amends on the return of the fummer, 
which he intended to pafsin the country. 

At this period a very fenfible ob- 
ftruGtion of the right lobe of the liver 
appeared to have ‘made confiderable 
progrefs ; a phyfician of great {kill 
and extenfive experience took him un- 
der his care, and beftowed every at- 
tention upon him that his cafe requir- 
ed; he tried light deobftruents, with 
a proper regimen, and prefcribed 
above all things an abfolute ceflation 
from intenfe thinking. Mr. Savary’s 
health appeared to be mending ; he took 
advantage of this favourable change to 
makea tour into one of the provinces and 
vifit his relations. When he returned 
to his country refidence near Paris, his 
health was full in a doubtful ftate, and 
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it is well known that when the vifcera 
fuffer any great derangement, fome 
very ftrong marks of it will always re- 
main. The activity of his mind pre- 
vailed over a regard to the intereft of 
his health ; he conceived that he ought 
to take advantage of the apparent re- 
eftablifhment which had taken place 
towards the end of the fummer and 
beginning of autumn, to prepare for 
the public eye his Voyage to the Ifles 
of the Archipelago, as a fupplement 
to his Letters on Egypt. His a 
naturally warm, was foured by fome 
fevere criticifms which had been made 
‘on his former works, and he gave him- 
felf up to labor with fuch an intenfe- 
nefs of application, as rendered the 
confequences evident. The obftrac- 
tion of his liver returned, and made 
frefh progrefs, attended with indigef- 
tion, want of fleep, and a troublefome 
dry cough ; his vifage became bloated, 
and his legs fwelled daily more and 
more. The ufe of aperient draughts and 
¢ream of tartar left ftill, however, fome 
ray of hope. 

In this ftate he returned to Paris, in 
the beginning of the prefent year, to 
fuperintend the printing of his new 
work on the Ifles of the Archipelago, 
and particularly on that of Candia. 
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He had then every fymptom of an 
approaching dropfy, fo much the more 
dangerous and alarming as the vifs 
cera appeared to be in a. bad ftate. 
The right lobe of the liver was very 
hard and painful; the patient was 
feized with irregular fits of fhivering ; 
he had a continued heétic fever, and 
at the fame time, fome other alarming 
fymptoms appeared, which left no 
more hopes, and announced his ap- 
proaching end, which happened on 
the 4th of February laft. ‘Thus fell in 
the vigor of his age, an author wor- 
thy, both on account of his charaCter 
and abilities, of a long and happy 
life. 

The work of Mr. Tiffot, on the 
maladies incident to men of letters, is 
well known. This work unluckily 
makes too little impreflion, becaufe it 
contains only general principles and 
vague obfervations; it’is much to 
be wifhed that a fubje¢t of fo great im- 
portance were treated with more ex- 
aétitude and precifion, by carefully 
colleéting obferved faéts, and by fhew- 
ing in the moft ftriking manner the ad- 
vantages that would arife to fedentary 
people, from comforming to the rules 
Jaid down concerning the prefervation 
of their health. 


MEMOIR on tHe DISCOVERY or AMERICA, 


By Mer. 


FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICALSOCIETY,. ° 


T hasalways been looked on asa piece 

of injuftice, not’to have given the 
name of Columbus to that part of 
the world which he difcovered ; and 
that Americanus Vefpucius, who did 
nothing but follow his footfteps, has had 
the good fortune of having his name 
handed down to the moft diftant pofte- 
tity, to the prejudice of his predecef- 
for. What then will be faid, if it 
fhall be proved, that neither of thofe 
celebrated navigators was the firft dif- 
coverers of this immenfe country, and 
that this honor belongs to a man 


fcarcely known in the republic of let- 
ters? This, however, is what I fhall 
attempt in the following paper; and 
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if the obfcurity of cotemporary wri- 

ters and the diftance of time, do not 

afford arguments fufficient for an ab- 

folate demonftration, there will how- 

ever be enough to call in queftion the 

ie of Chriftopher Colum- 
us. 

I fhall not here enter into an ex- 
amination of the reveries of fome hif- 
torians, on the voyages of the Car- 
thaginians, the Atlantis of Plato, the 
bold expedition of Madoc Prince of 
Wales and fon of Owen Guinnedd, 
of which Hackluyt has preferved fome 
account, nor on the voyages of Bac- 
chus, or the land of Ophir of Solo- 
mon, Conjectures of this kind, a 

er 
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ther true or falfe, cannot Ieffen the 
glory .of Columbus, were there not 
proof that he received, juft before his 
expedition, the charts and journal of 
a learned aftronomer who had been in 
America. 

Garcilaffo de la Vega, born at Cuf- 
co in Pern, has given us an hiftory of 
his country, in which, to take from 
Columbus the merit of the difcovery of 
America, and to give the honor of it 
to the Spaniards, he affures us, that 
this navigator had been informed of 
the exiftence of another continent by 
Alonzo Sanchez de Huelva, who in his 
voyage to the Canaries had been dri- 
ven by a gale of wind to the Antilles ; 
but that his chief information was pro- 
cured from a celebrated geographer of 
the name of Martin Behenira. Gar- 
cilaflo fays nothing more of this Behe- 
nira; and fince we know of no Span- 
ifh geographer of this name, Garci- 
laffo has been fufpected of making a 
facrifice of truth to the defire of wrett- 
ing from a Genoefe the glory of dif- 
covering the new world. 

On looking over with attention, a 
lift of all the learned men of the fif- 
teenth century, I find the name of 
Martin Behem, a famous geographer 
and navigator. ‘The chriftian name is 
the fame with that mentioned by Gar- 
cilaffo, and I find that the fyllables fra, 
added to his narac, are owing to a par- 
ticular circumftance; namelv, the ho- 
nor conferred on himhy John II. King 
of Portugal. It is then poffible, that 
this Martin Behem is the fame perfon 
as Martin Behenira, mentioned by Gar- 
cilaifo ; but this vagae conjecture will 
seceive the flamp of truth by the fol- 
lowing detail. 

The literary hiftory of Germany 
gives an account of a Martin Behem, 
Beheim, or Behin, who was born at 
Nurenburgh, an imperial city of the 
circle of Franconia, of a noble fainily, 
fome branches of which are yet ex- 
tant. He was much addiéted to the 
ftudy of geography, aftronomy and 
navigation, from his infancy. Ata 
more mature age he often thought on 
the poflibility of the exittence of the 
Antipodes and of a weftern continent, 


Filled with this great idea, he paid a 
vifit in 1459 to Ifabella, daughter of 
John the I. King of Portugal, and re- 
ut of the duchy of Burgundy and. 
‘landers. Having informed her of 
his defigns, he procured a veffel, in 
which he made the difcovery of the 
ifland of Fayal in 1460. He there 
eftablifhed a colony of Flemings, 

whofe defcendants yet exift in t 
Azores; which were, for fome time, 
called the Flemifh iflands, This cir- 
cumftance is proved, not only by the 
writings of cotemporary authors, but 
alfo by the manufcripts preferved in 
the records of Nurenburg, from which 
the following is copied,. ‘ Martin 
** Behem tendered his fervices to the 
‘* daughter of John, King of Lufita- 
‘* nia, who reigned after the death of 
** Philip of Burgundy, firnamed the 
% Good, and from her procured a 
** thip, by means of which, having 
** failed beyond all the then known 
** limits of the weftern ocean, he was 
** the firit, who in the memory of 
** man, difcovered the ifland of Fayal, 
** abounding with beach-trees, which 
** the people of Lufitania call Faye ; 
** whence it derived its name. After 
“« this, he difcovered the neighbour- 
** ing iflands, called by one general 
«© name the Azores, from the multitude 
“© of hawks which build their nefts 
‘* there, (for the Lufitanians ufe this 
“© term for hawks, and the French too 
** ule the word F/fs or Effores in theig 
“« purfuit of this game) and left colo- 
** nies of the Flemifh on them; when 
** they began to be called Flemith 
‘« iflands, &c.” Although this record 
is contrary to the generally received 
opinion, that the Azores were difco- 
vered by Gonfalva Velho, a Portu- 
guefe, yet its authenticity cannot be 
doubted ; it is confirmed by feveral 
cotemporary writers, and efpecially by 
Wagenceil, one of the moft learned 
men of the laf century; who after 
having travelled into Africa, and 
throughout all Europe, was made 
Doétor of Laws at Orleans, and chofen 
Fellow of the Academy of Turin and 
Padua, although he was a German by 
birth, The particulars are to be found 
1p 
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‘his Univerfal Hiftory and Geography. 
I have moreover received from the re- 
cords of Nurenberg, a note written in 
German on parchment, which con- 
tains the following fatts, ‘*« Martin 
*¢ Behem, Efquire, fon of Mr. Mar- 
*© tin Behem, of Schroperin, lived in 
“© the reign of John II, King of Por- 
** gal, in an Ifland which he difcover- 
*« ed, and called the Ifland of Fayal, 
** one of the Azores, lying in the 
“© Weftern Ocean.” 
After having obtained from the re- 
t Ifabella a grant of Fayal, and re- 
ded there about twenty years, during 
which time he was bufied in making 
frefh difcoveries in geography, by 
{mall excurfions, whic ie not be 
mentioned, Behem applied in 1484 
(which was eight years before Colum- 
bus’s expedition) to John H. King of 
Portugal, to procure the means of under- 
taking a great expedition towards the 
fouth-weft. This Prince gave him 
fome fhips, with which he difcovered 
that of America, which is now 
called Brazil; and he even failed to 
the ftreights of Magellan, or to the 
country of fome favage tribes, whom 
he called Patagonians, from the ex- 
tremities of their bodies being cover- 
ed witha fkin more like a bear’s paws 
than human hands and feet. his 
fatt is proved by authentic records, 
referved in the archives of Nuren- 
tg. One of which in particular de- 
ferves attention, ‘* Martin Behem, tra- 
** verfing the Atlantic ocean for fe- 
“© veral , examined the American 
** iflands, and difcovered the ftrait 
** which bears the name of Magellan, 
** before either Chriftopher Columbus 
** or Magellan failed thofe feas; and 
** even mathematically delineated on 
** a geographical chart for jthe King 
“© of Lufitania, the fituation of the 
“© coaft, around-every part of that fa- 
** mous and renowned ftrait.” This 


affertion is fupported by Behem’s own 
letters written in German and prefery- 
ed in the archives of Nureénberg, in 
& book which contains the birth and 
illufrious actions of the are of 
that city. Thefe letters aré dated in 
1486, that is, &x years before the cx- 
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dition of Columbus. ‘This wonder- 
ul difcovery has not efcaped the’ no- 

tice of cotemporary writers. The 
following paflage is extracted from the 
chronicle of Hartman Schedl : * In 
“‘ the year 1485, John the fecond 
** King of Portugal, a man of a mag- 
** nanimous fpirit, furnifhed fome gal- 
* lies with provifions, and fent them 
‘* to the fouthward beyond the ftraits 
** of Gibraltar. He gave the com- 
** mand of this fquadron Oe cn 
** Canus, a Portuguefe, and Martin 
«* Behem, a German, of Nurenbere 
“* in Upper Germany, defcended o 
*¢ the family of Bonna, a man very well 
** acquainted with the fituation of 
** the globe, blefled with a conftitu- 
* tion able to bear the fatigues of the 
«© fea, and who by actual experiments 
** and long failing, had made him- 
* felf perfectly maiter with regard to 
** the longitudes and» latitudes of 
«¢ Ptolemy, in the weft. Thefe two, 
** by the boat of Heaven, coatting 
** along the fouthern ocean, and hay- 
** ing crofled the equator, got into 
* the other hemifphere, where facing 
“to the eaftward, their fhadows 
** projetted towards the fouth and 
*¢ right-hand. Thus, by their induf- 
‘* try, they may be faid to have open- 
** ed to us another world hitherto 
** unknown, and for many yeats at- 
** tempted by none but the Genoefe, 
“and by them in vain. Having 
« finithed this cruife in the {pace of 
** twenty-fix months, they returned 
** to Portugal, with the lofs of many 
*€ of their Ctien by the violence of 
** the climate.” 

This paffage becomes mort ifitereft- 
ing, ftom being quoted in a book 
on the ftate of Europe during the reign 
of the Emperor Frederick fu. by the 
learned hiftorian Aineas Sylvius, af- 
terwards Pope Pius II. This hiftorian 
died before the difcoveries of Behem 
were made, but the publifhers of his 
works, thought the paffage in Hart: 
man Schedi fo important, that they 
inférted it in the hiftory. We alfo find 
the following particulars, in the re- 
marks made by Petrus Mzteus, on the 
canon law, two years before the ex- 
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pedition - of Columbus: * The firft 
*« Chriftian voyages to the newly dif- 
** covered iflands became frequent, 
“* under the reign of Henry, pe of 
** John King of Lufitania. After his 
*« death, Alphonfus the fifth profecut- 
‘* ed the defign, and John, who fuc- 
** ceeded him, followed the plan of 
** Alphonfus, by the affiftance of Mar- 
“« tin Behm, avery experienced na- 
«« vigator, fo that, in a fhort time, 
*¢ the name of Lufitania become fa- 
*€ mous over the whole world.” Cel- 
larius, one of the moft learned menof his 
age, fays exprefsly : “ Bahm did not 
** think it enough to furvey the ifland 
** of Fayal, which he firftdifcovered, or 
** the other adjacent iflands which the 
*« Lufitanians call Azores, and we, 
** after the example of Bahm's compa- 
“© nions, call Flemifb iflands ; but ad- 
“* vanced ftill farther and farther 
** fouth, until he arrived at the re- 
** moteft ftrait, beyond which Ferdi- 
“« nand Magellan following his tra¢t, 
«© afterwards failed, and called it after 
** his own name.” 

All thefe quotations, which can- 
not be thought tedious, fince they 
ferve to prove a fact almoft unknown, 
feem to demonftrate, that the firft dif- 
covery of America is due to the Por- 
tuguefe, and not to the Spaniards ; 
and that the chief merit belongs to a 
German aftronomer. ‘The expedition 
of Ferdinand Magellan, which did 
not take place before the year 1519, 
arofe from the following fortunate 
circumftance. This perfon, being in 
the apartment of the King of Portugal, 
faw there a chart of the coaft of 
. America, drawn by Behem, and at 
once conceived the bold projett of fol- 
lowing the fteps of this great naviga- 
tor. Jerome wash who publifhed 
a defcription of America in 1550, 
{peaks of this chart, a copy of which, 
ent by Behem himfelf, is preferved in 
the archives of Nurenberg. The ce- 


lebrated aftronomer Riccioli, though 
an Italian, yet does not feem willing 
to give his countryman the honor of 
‘this important difcovery. In his Geo- 
graphy Reformed, book ont 99, 
he fays; - “ Chriftopher 


olumbus 





his court. 


** never thought of an expedition to 
** the Weft Indies, until fome time 
** before, while in the ifland of Ma- 
ws sites ger 9 amufing himfelf in 
** forming and delineatin raphi- 
** cal shedie, he obninad iatbesoation 
** from Martin Boehm, or as the 
** Spaniards fay, from Alphonfus San- 
** chez de Huelva, a pilot, who by 
** mere chance had fallen in with the 
** ifland afterwards called Dominica.” 
And in another place, * let Bahn 
** and Columbus have each their 
“* praife, they were both excellent 
“* navigators; but Columbus would 
** never have thought of his expedi- 
** tion to America, had not Behm 
*€ gone there before him. His name 
** isnot fo much celebrated as that of 
** Columbus, Americus, or Magellan, 
** although he is fuperior to them 
ne SY 
But the moft pofitive proof of the 
great fervices rendered to the crown of 
ortugal by Behem, is the recompence 
beftowed on him by King John, who 
in 1485, knighted him in the moft 
folemn manner, in the prefence of all 
I have before me a Ger- 
man paper extracted from the archives 
of Nurenberg to the following pur- 
pofe. ‘In the year 1485, on the 
‘« 78th of February, in Portugal, in 
** the city of Allafavas, and in the 
** church of St. Salvador, after the 
“«* mafs, Martin Behem.of Nurenberg, 
** was made a Knight by the hands of 
** the moft puiffant .Lord, John the 
** fecond King of Portugal, Algarva, 
«© Africa, and Guinea; and his chief 
“« {quire was the King himfelf, who 
a sh the fword in his belt ; and the 
uke of Begia was his fecond 
«© *{quire, who put on his right {pur ; 
** and his third “fquire was Count 
*« Chriftopher de Mela, the King’s 
** coufin, who put on his left {pur ; 
“and his fourth {quire was Count 
‘© Martini Marbarinis, who put on his 
* iron helmet; and the King himfelf 
** gave the blow on the fhoulder, which 
** was done in the prefence of all 
** the Princes, Lords, and Knights of 
“* the kingdom : and he efpoufed the 
* “aughter of a great Lord, in con- 
fideration 
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* fideration of the important fervices 
“he had performed, and he was 
“‘ made governor of the ifland of 
“« Fayal.” Thefe marks of diftinc- 
tion conferred on a ftranger, could 
not be meant as a recompence for the 
diftovery of the Azores, which was 
made twenty years before; but as a 
reward for the difcovery of Congo, 
from whence the Chevalier Behem had 
brought gold, and different kinds of 
precious wares. This difcovery made 
much greater impreffion than that of 
a weftern world, made at the fame 
time, but it neither increafed the 
wealth of the royal treafury, nor fatis- 
fied the avarice of the merchants. 

In 1492, the Chevalier Behem, 
crowned with honors and riches, un- 
dertook a journey to Nurenberg, to 
vifit his native country and his fa- 
mily. He there made a terreftrial globe, 
which is looked on as a mafter-pigce 
for that time, and which: is ftill pre- 
ferved in the library of that city. 
The traét of his difcoveries may there 
be feen under the name of Weftern 
Lands, and from their fituation it 
cannot be doubted, that they are the 
prefent coafts of Brazil, and the envi- 
rons of the Straits of Magellan. This 
globe was made in the fame year that 
Columbus fet out on his ae 
from whence it is not poflible that 
Behem could have profited by the 
works of this navigator, who befides, 
went a much more northerly courfe. 

After having performed feveral 
other interefting voyages, the Cheva- 
lier Behem died at Litbon, in July 
1506, regretted by every body, but 
leaving behind him no other work 
than the globe which we have juft 
been fpeaking of. It is made from 
the writings of Prolemy, Pliny, Strabo, 
and efpecially from the account of 
Mark Paul, the Venetian, a celebrated 
traveller of the 13th century, and of 
John Mandeville, an Englifhman, 
who, about the middle of the 14th 
century, oe mag an account of a 
journey of thirty-three years in Africa 
and Afia. He has alfo added the 


important difcoveries made by himfelf 
on the coaits of Africa and America, 
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From thefe circumftantial accounts, 
little known to modern writers, we 
muft conclude that Martin Behexira, 
of whom Garcilaffo makes mention, 
is the fame Chevalier Behem, upon 
being the place of whofe birth Nuren- 
berg prides itfelffo much. It is pro- 
bable, that as foon as he was knighted 
in Portugai, he thought it neceflary 
to give a Portuguefe termination to 
his name, to make it more fonorous 
and more conformable to the idiom 
of thecountry. Garcilaffo, deceived 
by this refemblance of found, has 
made him a Spaniard, in order to de- 

rive Chriftopher Columbus of the 
Sens of having procured to his 


‘country fo great an advantage. And 


what ought to confirm us in this 
opinion is, that we neither find in 
Mariana, nor any other Spanifh hif- 
torian, the name of this Martin Behe- 
mira, who was certainly a man of 
too much importance not to have had 
a diftinguifhed place in hiftory.-  Be- 
fides, the Spanifh pride would have 
been flattered in giving to a native 
thofe laurels with which it crowned 
Chriftopher Columbus. 

It is then very unlikely, that this 
navigator was treated as an’ enthufiaft, 
when he offered to the court of Por- 
tugal to make difcoveries in the weit. 
The fearch after unknown countries 
was at that time the reigning paflion 
of this court; and even 1f the Che- 
valier Behem had not offered the in- 
terefting ideas which he had procured, 
the novelty of the projeét had un- 
doubtedly engaged King John to give 
into the views of Columbus; but it 
appears that this Prince declined it, 
becaufe all his thoughts were turned 
at that time to the coaft of Africa, 
and the new paflage to the Indies, 
from. whence he promifed himfelf 
great riches; whilft the fouthern coaft 
of Brazil, and the territories of the 
Patagonians, feen by Behem, offered 
to him only barren lands, inhabited 
by unconquerable favages. The re- 
fufal of John II. very far from weak- 
ening the teftimony ef Behem’s dif- 
coveries, is then rather a proof of the 
knowledge, which this pelitic Prince 
Dz had 
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had already procured, of the exiftence 
of a new continent; and it was only 
in 101, that is to fay, three years 
after the voyage of Vafco de Gama to 
the Indies, that Emanuel thought 
proper to take advantage of the aif 
coveries of Behem, by fending Albarez 
Cabra] to Brazil; a meafure which 
was perhaps rather owing to the jea- 
loufy which has always exifted be- 
tween Portugal and Spain, than to a 
defire of making advantageous efta- 
blifhments, for which the Indies were 
much more proper than this part of 
America. 

If any doubts yet remain, refpeting 
the important difcovery made by the 
Chevalier Behem, it is particularly the 
quthority of Dr. Robertfon, which 
attacks the teftimony of the different 
authors we have tranfcribed. This 
Jearned writer treats the hiftory of 
Behem as a fition of fome German 
authors, who had an inclinatio: to 
attribute to one of their countrymen, 
a difcovery, which has produced fo 
great 4 revolution in the commerce 
of Europe. But he acknowledges, 
neverthelefs, with Herrera, that Be- 
bem had fettled at the ifland of Fayal, 
that he was the intimate friend of 
conenents Columbus, and that Ma- 
gellan had a globe made by Behem, 
by thc help of which he undertook 
his voyage to the South-Sea; a cir- 
cumftance which proves much in fa- 
vor of our hypothefis. He relates, 
alfo, that in 1492, this aftronomer paid 
@ vilit.to his family at Nurenberg, 
and left there a map drawn by him- 
felf, which Dr. Forfter procured him 
a copy of, and which, in his opinion, 
partakes of the imperfeftion of the 
cofmographical knowledge of the fif- 
teenth century; that he found in it, 
indeed, under the name of the ifland 
of St. Brandon, land which appears 
to be the prefent coaft of Guiana, and 
lies in the. Jatitude of Cape Verd, but 
that there is reafon to believe, that 
this fabulous ifland, which is found 
in many ancient maps, merits no more 
attention than the childifh legend of 
St. Brandon himfelf, Although Dr. 
Robestfon does not appear difpofed 





to grant to Behemthe honor of having 
difcovered the new continent, we find 
the means of refuting him in his own 
hiftory. He allows that Behem was 


very intimate with Chriftopher Co-. 


lumbus, that he was the Fa 0- 
grapher of his time, and afcholarof the 
celebrated John Muller or Regiomon- 
tanus plage he ert Fc 2 
1483, the kingdom of Congo upon 
an of Ae, that he a oa be, 
which Magellan made ufe of ; that he 
drew a fnap of Nurepberg containin 
the sea of his difcoveries, an 
that he placed in this chart land which 
is fo to be in the latitude of 
Guiana. Dr. Robertfon afferts, with- 
out any proof, that this land was but 2 
fabulous ifland ; we may fuppofe, upon 
the fame foundation, that the Cheva- 
lier Behem, engaged in an expedition 
to the kindom of Congo, was driven 
by the winds to Fernambouc, and 
from thence, by the currents, ve 
common in thofe latitudes, towards 
the coaft of Guiana ; and that he took 
for an ifland the firft land which he 
difcovered. The courfe which Chrif, 
topher Columbus afterwards fteered, 
makes this fuppofition ftill more pro- 
bable; for if he knew only of the 
coaft of Brazil, which they believe to 
have been difcovered by Behem, he 
would have laid his courfe rather ta 
the fouth-weft, ‘The expedition to 
Congo took place in 1483 3 it is then 
poffible, that, at his return, Behem 

ropofed a voyage to the coafts of 
Bravil and Patagonia, and that he re- 
quefted the affiftance of his fovereign, 
which we have mentioned above. It 
is certain, that we cannot have too 
much deference for the opinion of fo 
eminent a writer as Robertfon, but 
this learned man not having it in his 

wer to confult the German pieces 

in the origina], which we have quoted, 
we may be allowed to form a different 
opinion without being too prefump- 
tuous. 

But fhould it be afked, why we take 
from Chriftopher Columbus the repu- 
tation which all Europe has to this 
day allowed him? Why we are fearch- 
ing in the archives of an imperial 
Citys 
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eity, for the caufes of an event which 
tock place in the moft weftern extre- 
mity of Europe? Why the ene- 
mies of Chri Columbus, who 
were numerous, did not take advan- 
tage of the pretended Chev". Behem, 
to.leflen his confequence at the Spa- 
nith Court ? Why Portugal, jealous of 
the difcovery of the new world, had 
not protefted againft the affertions of 
the Spaniards? Why Behem, who died 
only in 1506, had not left to aesry § 
any writing to confirm to himfelf fo 
important a difcovery ? 

o anfwer all thefe queftions, I 
fhall. fubmit to the impartial reader 
the following remarks : 

1. Before Bese al the great merit 
ef a navigator confifted rather in con- 
ceiving the poffibility of the exiftence 
of a new continent, than in fearching 
for lands in a region where he was 
fure to find them. If it is then cer- 
tain that Behem had conceived this 
bold idea before Columbus, the fame 
of the latter muft be confiderably di- 
minifhed. 

2. The hiftorical proofs; which we 
have given above, leaving us no doubt 
of the faét, we have only to explain 
the moral caufes of the oo. of the 
Spanifh and Portuguefe authors, of the 
enemies of Columbus, and of Behem 
himfelf. 

3- It is well known, that previous 
to the reign of Charles V. there was 
little communication between the 
learned men of different nations. 
Writers were {carce, excepting fome 
monks, who have related, well or ill, 
the events which came to their know- 
ledge, in chronicles which are no 
longer read; or they had but little 
idea of what paffed in foreign coun- 
tries, Gazettes and journals were un- 
known, and the learned obliged to 
travel to inform themfelves of the 
progrefs of their neighbours. Italy 
was the center of the arts, and what 
was called fcience #¢ that time. The 
frequent journies of the German Em- 
perors to Rome, gave them an oppor- 
tunity of knowing perfons of merit, 
and of placing them in the different 
wniverfities of the empire, It is to 
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this circumftence that we ought ta 
attribute the great progrefs which the 
Germans made, particularly in mathe- 
matics, from the fourteenth to the 
fixteenth century ; during which time 
they had the be't geographers, the beft 
hiftorians, and the woe enlightened 
politicians. They were particularly 
attentive to what pafled in Europe, 
and the multiplied conneétions of dif- 
ferent Princes with foreign powers, 
affifted them greatly in collecting in 
their archives, the original pieces of 
the moit important events in Europe. 
It is to this fpirit of criticifm and 
enquiry, that we are indebted for the 
reformation of Luther, and we cannot 
deny, that particularly in the fifteenth 
century, there was more hiftorical and 
political knowledge in Germany than 
in all the reft of Europe, Italy ex- 
cepted. It is not then aftonifhing, 
that we fhoald find, in the archives 
of one of the moft ancient imperial 
cities, the particulars of an expedition, 
pees upon the banks of the Tagus, 
y a German, a man of great repute 
in his own country, and whofe every 
action became very interefting. 
4. It was different in Portugal; 
where the whole nation, except the 
King, was plunged in the moft pro- 
found ignorance. Every body was 
either fhopkeeper, failor, or foldier ; 
and if this nation has made the moft 
important difcoveries, we muft afcribe 
them rather to avarice than to a defire 
of knowledge, ‘They were {atisfied 
with fcraping together gold in every 
uarter of the known world, whilft 
German and the Italian took up 
the pen, to tranfmit to pofterity the 
remembrance of their riches and cruel- 
ties. ‘The Spaniards were not much 
more informed, before Charles V. in- 
troduced at Madrid the learned men 
of Flanders and Germany. Ir is then 
very poflible, that the Chev". Behem 
made very interefting difcoveries in 
geography, in 1485, without the pub- 
ic’s being acquainted with them. If 


he had brought back from his expe- 
dition, gold or diamonds, the noife 
would’ have been fpread in a few 
know- 


ledge 


weeks; but fimple geographical 
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ledge was not of a nature to intereft 
men of this turn of mind. 

s- The long ftay which Chriftopher 
Columbus imade at Madeira, mak-*s 
his interview with Behem more than 

robable. It is impoffible that he 
uld have neglected feeing a man fo 
interefting, and who could give him 
every kind of information, for the ex- 
ecution of the plan which he had 
formed. The mariners who accom- 
anied the Chev’. Behem, might alfo 
ine fpread reports at Madeira and 
the Azores, concetning the difcovery 
which they had been witneffes of. 
What ought to confirm us in this, is, 
that Mariana fays himfelf (book 26. 
chap. iii.) that a certain veilel going 
to Africa, was thrown by a gale of 
wind upon certain unknown lands, and 
that the failors at their return to Ma- 
deria, had communicated to Chrif- 
topher Columbus the circumftances of 
their voyage. All authors agree that 
this learned man had fome informa- 
tion refpeéting the weftern fhores, but 
they fpeak in a very vague manner. 
The expedition of the Chev’. Betem 
explains this myftery. 
6. This aftronomer could not be 
jealous of the difcoveries of Colum- 
bus, becaufe the laft had been farther 


north, and that in a time when they 
did not know the whole extent of the 
new world, and when geographical 
knowledge was extremely bourided, it 
might be believed, that the country 
difcovered by Columbus, had no cofi- 
nection with that difcovered by’ Be- 
hem. 

It appears however certain, that 
Behem difcovered this continent be- 
fore Columbus, and that this queftion, 
which is only curious in Europe, be- 
comes interefting to the American pa- 
triot. The Grecians have carefully 
preferved the fabulous hiftory of their 
firft founders, and have raifed altars to 
them ; why are not Behem, Chrifto- 
pher Columbus and Vefpucius, deferv- 
ing of ftatues, in the public fquares of 
American cities? Thefe precious mo. 
numents would tranfmit to pofterity 
the gratitude which the names of thefe 
benefactors of mankind fhould infpire. 
Without knowing it, they have laid 
the foundation of the happinefs of 
many millions of inhabitants ; and 
Sefoftris, Phul, Cyrus, Thefeus and 
Romulus, the founders of the greateft 
empires, will be forgotten, before the 
fervices rendered by thefe illuftrious 
navigators can be effaced from the 
memory of man. 


DESCRIPTION of rie BAOBAB on AFRICAN CALABASH-TREE. 


HIS tree, which is fuppofed to 

be the largelt production of the 

vegetable, kingdom, is a native of 
Africa. 

The trank is not above twelve or 
fifteen feet high, but from fixty-five 
to feventy-eight feet round. The 
Joweft. branches extend almoft hori- 
zontallv ; and as they are about fixty 
feet in length, their own weight bends 
their extremities to the ground, and 
thus they form an hemifpherical mafs of 
verdure. of about one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred and thirty feet 
diameter. ‘The roots extend as far 
as the branches : that in the middle 
forms a pivot, which penetrates a great 
way into the earth; the reit fpread 
near the furface; “The flowers are in 


proportion to the fize of the tree: and 
are followed by an oblong fruit, point- 
ed at both ends, about ten inches Jong, 
five or fix broad, and covered with 2 
kind of greenifh down, under which 
is a ligneous rind, hard and almott 
black, marked with rays which divide 
it lengthwife into fides. The fruit 
hangs to the tree by a pedicle two feet 
long and an inch diameter. It con- 
tains a whitifh fpongy juicy fubftance ; 
with feeds of a brown colour, and 
fhaped like a kidney-bean. ‘The bark 
of this tree is nearly an inch thick, of 
an afh-coloured grey, greafy to the 
touch, bright, and very fmooth : the 
outfide is covered with a kind of var- 
nith ; and the infide is green, fpeckled 
with red, ‘Fhe wood is white, and 
very 
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very foft; the firft fhoots of the year 
are green and downy. 

The leaves of the young plants are 
entire, of an oblong form, about four 
or five inches long, and almoit three 
broad towards the top, having feveral 
veins running from the middle rib; 
they.are of a lucid green colour. As 
the plants advance in height, the leaves 
alter, and are divided into three parts, 
and afterwards into five lobes, which 
fpread out in the fhape of an hand, 

e tree fheds its leaves in November, 
and new ones begin to appear in June, 
It flowers in July, and the fruit ripens 
in O@ober and November. It is very 
common in Senegal, and the Cape de 
Verd iflands; and is found one hundred 
leagues up the country at Gulam, and 
upon the fea-coaft as far as Sierra-le- 


. Ona. 


‘The age of this tree is perhaps no 
lefs remarkable than its enormous fize, 
Mr. Adanfon. relates, that in a bota- 
nical excurfion to the Magdalene If- 
lands, in the neighbourhood of Go- 
ree, he difcovered fome calabafh-trees, 
from five to fix feet diameter, on the 
bark of which were engraved or cut 
‘to a confiderable depth a number of 
European names. Two of  thefe 
names, which he was at the trouble 
to repair, were dated one the 14th, 
the other the 15th century. ‘The let- 
ters were about fix inches long, but in 
breadth they occupied a very fmall 
part only of the circumference of the 
trunk: from whence he concluded 
they had not been cut when thefe trees 
were young. Thefe infcriptions, how- 
ever, he thinks fufficient to determine 
pretty nearly the age which thefe ca- 
labafh-trees may attain ; for even fup- 
pofing that thofe in queftion were cut 
in their early years, and that trees 
grew to the diameter of fix feet in two 
centuries, as the engraved Jetters evince, 
how many centuries muft be requifite to 
give. them a diameter of twenty-five 
feet, which perhaps is not the laft 
term of their growth! The infcribed 
trees mentioned by this ingenious 
Frenchman had been feen in 1 555, al- 
soft two centuries before, by heevet, 
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who mentions them in the relation 
tion of his voyage to Terra Antarctica 
or Auftralis. Adanfon faw them ia 
1749+ 

The virtues and ufes of this tree and 
its fruit are various. The negroes of 
Senegal dry the bark and leaves in the 
fhaded air; and then reduce them to 
powder, which is of a pretty good 
green colour. ‘This powder they pre- 
ferve in bags of linen or cotton, and 
call it Yillo, ‘They ufe it every day, 
putting two or three pinches of it in- 
to a mefs, whatever it happens to be, 
as wedo pepper and falt :-but their view 
is, not to give a relifh to their food, 
but to preferve a perpetual and plenti- 
ful perfpiration, and to attemper the 
too great heatof the blood; purpofes 
which it certainly anfwers, as feveral 
Europeans have proved by repeated 
experiments, preferving themfelves 
from the epidemic fever, which, in 
that country, deftroys Europeans like 
the plague, and generally rages during 
the-months of September and Oftober, 
when, the rains having fuddenly ceaf- 
ed, the fun exhales the water left 
them upon the ground, and fills the air 
with a noxious vapour. M. Adanfon, 
in that critical feafon, made « light 
ptifan of the leaves of the baobzh, 
which he had_ gathered in the Auguit 
of the preceding year, and had dried 
in the thade; and drank conftantly 
about a pint of it every morning, e1- 
ther before or after breakfaft, and the 
fame quantity of it every evening af- 
ter the heat of the fun began to abate ; 
he alfo fometimes took the fame quan- 
tity in the middle of the day, but this 
was only when he felt fome fympzoms 
of an approaching fever. By this pre- 
caution he preferved himfelf, during 
the five years he refided at Senegal, 
from the diarrhza and fever, which 
are fo fatal there, and which are, 
however, the only dangerous difeafes of 
the place; and other officers fuffered very 
fevercly, only oneexcepted, upon whom 
M. Adanfon prevailed to he this re- 
med@y, which for its fimplicity was 
defpifed by the reft. This ptifan 
alone alfo prevents that heat of urine 
which 








32 
which is common in thefe parts, from 
the month of July to November, pro- 
vided the perfon abitains from wine. 

The fruit-is not léfs ufeful than the 
Teaves and the bark. ‘The pulp that 
envelopes the feeds has an agreeable 
acid talte, and is eaten for pleafure : 
it is alfo dried and powdered, and 
thus ufed medicinally in peftilential 
fevers, the dyfentery, and bloody flux; 
the dofe is a drachm, paffed through 
a fine fieve, taken either in common 
water, or in an infufion of the plan- 
tain. This powder is brought into 
Senige watt the name of serra figil- 
lata lemnia. “The woody bark of the 
frait, and the fruit itfelf when {poiled, 

ps to fupply the negroes with an 
excellent foap, which they make by 
' drawing a ley from the afhes, and 
boiling it with palm-oil that begins to 
be rancid. 

The trutks of fuch of thefe trees 
as are decayed, the negroes hollow 
Out into burying places for their poets, 
tuficians,and baffoons. Perfons of thefe 
characters they efteem greatly while 
alive, fuppofing them to derive 
their fuperior talents from forcery or 
a commerce with demons; but they 
regard their bodies with a kind of 
horror when dead, and will not give 
them burial in the ufual manner, nei- 
ther fuffering them to be put into the 

round, nor thrown into the fea or 
any river, becaufe they imagine that 
the watet would not then nourifh the 
fifth, nor the earth produce its fruits. 
The bodies fhut up in thefe trunks be- 
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come perfecly dry without rottmg, 
and form a kind of mummies without 
the help of embalment. 

The baobab is very diftin& from 
the calabafh-tree of America, with 
which it has been confounded by fa- 
ther Labat. 

This tree is propagated froin feeds, 
which are brought from the countries 
where they grow naturally, Being 
natives ‘only of hot climates, the plants 
will not thrive in the open air in 
Britain, even in fummer. The feeds 
are therefore to be fown in pots, ani 
plunged into a hot-bed, where the 
plants will appear in about fix weeks, 
and in a fhort time after be fit to 
tranfplant. ‘They muft then be plant- 
ed each in a feparate pot, in light 
fandy earth, and plunged into a hor- 
bed, fhading them untill ‘they have 
taken root: after which they fhould 
have frefh air admitted every day in 
warm weather : but muft be paringly 
watered, as being apt torot. They 

w quickly for two or three years, 

ut afterwards make little progrefs ; 
the lower part of the ftem then begins 
to fwell, and put out lateral branches, 
inclining to a horizontal pofition, and 
covered with a light grey bark.—— 
Some of this kind of plants were raifed 
from feeds obtained from Grand Cairo 
by Dr. William Sherard, in 1724, 
and were grown to the height of 18 
feet ; but were all deitroyed by the 
fevere froft in 1740; after which they 
were unknown in Britain till the re- 
turn of Mr. Adanfon to Paris in 1754. 


NEW METHOD or FEEDING SILK WORMS. 


learhed and ingenious botanitft 
of Turin, has lately difcovered, after 
a number of experiments, a new me- 
thod of feeding filk-worms, when 
they are hatched before the mulberry- 
trees have produced leaves, or when 
it happens as this year, that the froft 
deftroys the tender branches. This 
new method confifts in giving’ the 
worms dried leaves of the mulberry- 


tree. One would think that this dry 


Di‘: TOR Lodovico Bellardi, a 


nourifhment would not be much tfe- 
lifhed by thefe infe&ts; but repeated 
experiments made by our author, prove 
that they prefer it to any other, and 
eat it with the greateft avidity. The 
mulberry-leaves muft be gathered 
about the end of autumn, before the 
frofts commence ; in dry weather and 
at times when the heat is greateft. 
They muft be dried afterwards in the 
fun, by fpreading them upoh large 
cloths, and’ Jaid up in a dry piece 
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A New Method of Feeding Silk Worms. 


after they have been reduced to pow- 
der. When it is neceflary to give 
this powder to the worms, it fhould 
be gently moiftened with a little wa- 


See MECOUNT «co xe 
SHE ftory of: Niobe is well 


known. According to the fic- 

tions of thé poets, fhe was the daughi- 
ter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion, 
King of Thebes, by whom fhe had 
feverr fons, and’ as many’ daughters. 

ving become fo proud of her ferti- 
lity and. high birth, as to prefer her- 
felf before Latoya, and ta flight the 
facrifices offered up by the ‘Theban 
matrons to that goddefs, Apollo and 
Diana, the children of Latona, re- 
fented this contempt. “The former 
fléw the male children, and the latter 
the. female, upon which Niche was 
ftruck dumb with grief, and remained 
without fenfation. Cicero is of opi+ 
nion, that on this account the poets 
feigned. her to be turned into ftone. 

he ftory of Niobe is beautifully 
related in the. fixth book. of: the 
Metamorphofes of Ovid. ‘That -poet 
thus defcribes her transformation into 
ftone. 
Widow’d, and childlefs, lamentable fate! 
A.doleful fight, among the dead fhe fate; 
Harden’d with woes, a ftatue of defpair, 
To ev’ry breath of wind unmov’d her hair; 
Her cheek ftill redd’ning, but its color dead, 
Faded her eyes, and fet within her head. 
Nomore her pliant tongue its motion keeps, 
But ftands congeal’d within her frozen lips. 
Stagnate, and dull, within her purple veins, 
Its current ftopp’d, the lifelefs blood re- 
Her feet their ufual offices refufe, [mains. 
Her “ee and ‘neck their graceful geftures 

O1¢e = 
A&tion and life from ev'ry part are gone, 
And ev’n her entrails turn to folid {tone ; 
Yet fill the weeps, and whirl’d by ftormy 
fs winds, , ‘ 
Born thro’ the air, her native country finds; 
There fix’d, the ftands upon adleaky hill. 
There yet her marble cheeks eternal tears 
diftil, 

Niobe in this ftatue is reprefented 

asin an extacy of grief for the lofs 
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ter, and a thin coat of it muft be 
placed around the young worms, 
which will immediately begin to feed 
upon it. 


ge STATUE or NIOBE. 


of her offspring, and about to be 
converted into ftone herfelf. She ap- 
pears as if deprived of all fenfation 
by ‘the excefs of her forrow, and in- 
capable either of fhedding tears, or 
of uttering any lamentations, as has 
been remarked by Cicero in the third 
book of his ‘Tufculan Queftions.— 
With her right hand fhe clafps one of 
her little daughters, who throws her- 
felf into her bofom ; which attitude 
equally fhews the ardent affection of 
the mother, and .expreffes that natu- 
ral confidenge which children have in 
the proteétion of a parent. The 
whole is executed in fuch a wonder 
ful manner, that this, with the other 
ftatues of her children, is reckoned 
by Pliny among the moft beautiful 
works of antiquity; but he doubts:to 
whom of the Greeian artifts he ought 
to afcribe the honor of them.* «We 
have no certain information at what 
period this celebrated work was tran- 
{ported from Greece to Rome, nor 
do we know where it was firft erected. 
Flaminius: Vacea only fays, that all 
thefe ftatues were found in his time, 
not far fromm the gate of S. John, and 
that they were afterwards placed by the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand in the gardens 
of the Villa de Medici near Rome. 
An ingenious and entertaining. tra- 
veller (Dr. Moore) fpeaking of! the 
ftatue of Niobe, fays, ‘* The author 
§* of Niobe has had the judgment not 
** to exhibit all the diftrefs which he 
** might have pieced in her coun- 
‘* tenance. ‘This confummate artift 


$* was afraid of difturbing her fea- 


‘** tures too much, knowing full well 
‘© that the point where he was to ex- 


‘* peét moft fympathy was there, 


‘‘ where diftrefs co-operated with 


* Par hefitatio in templo Apollinis fofiani, Niobem cum liberis morientem, Scopas 


gu Praxiteles fecerit, 
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s* beauty, and where our pity met our 
“* Jove. Had he fought 1t one ftep 
** farther in expreffon, he had loft it.” 

In the following epigram this ftatue 
is afcribed to Praxiteles : 


Ex Cai pe Qcel Bev caralbor. Ex dE AsGoro 
Zams Tpaksrians fmrarsy ipyarero. 


While for my childrens’ fate I vainly 
mourn’d, 

‘The angry gods to maffy fione me turn’d; 

Praxiteles a nobler feat has done, 

He made me live again from being ftone. 


"The author of this epigram, which 
4s torbe found ‘in the 4th book of the 


Some Account of the Statue of Niobe. 


Anihologia, is waknown. Scaliger, the 
father, in his Ferrago Epigrammatum, 
p- 172. afcribes it toCallimachus, but 
this appears to be only conjecture. 
CeeliusCalcagninus has made a happy 
tranflation of it into Latin. 


Vivam olim in lapidém verterunt nu- 
mina; fed me 
Praxiteles vivam reddidit-ex lapide. 


And perhaps the following French ver- 
fion of it will appear:no tefs happy : 
De vive que j’etois, les Dieux 
M’ont changée en pierre maffive ; 


Praxitele a feit beaucoup mieux, 
De pierre ii m’a {ci rendre vive. 


An ESSAY on tHe ORIGIN ann PROGRESS or SCULPTURE. 


CULPTURE and Statuary are fo 
ancient, that it would perhaps be 
difficult to afcertain the precife epo- 
cha of ‘their origin. “Herodotus, the 
father of hiftory, ‘informs us that the 
Egyptians firft raifed altars and ftatues 
to the gods; and that they carved 
out :the figures of animals:upon ftones. 
We are told alfo, by the fame author, 
of two colofial ftatues, erected upon 
twopyramids, in the middle of a lake, 
in honor of King Meeris, and his 
Queen; and thefe ftatues were fo large, 
that they were confpicuous at a great 
diftance, though the lake was one 
handred and eighty leagues in circum- 
ference. From thefe and other cir- 
cumftances, we have reafon to con- 
clude that the Egyptians were the in- 
wentors of Sculpture, and that the 
Greeks borrowed this art from them. 
According to the account of Paufa- 
nias and Pliny, the firft ftatues were 
smade of wood, but marble was foon 
Fubftituted in its ftead, and brought 
intocommon ufe, Dipenus and Scyl- 
lis, both of Crete, are fuppofed to have 
firft employed marble, in making fta- 
tues at Sycion, a city of Peloponefus, 
which was long confidered as ‘the 
School of arts in Greece. ‘Thefe ar- 
tifts flourifhed, about the soth Olym- 


piad *, alittle before the reign of Cy- 
rus, in Perfia. 

Though Sculpture had its origin in 
Egypt, it was referved for the Greeks 
to bring it to perfeétion. Among all 
thof¢ who contributed ‘to the advance. 
ment of this art in Greece, none 
feems more worthy of notice, than 
the celebrated Phidias, whofe works 
have been fo juftly admired. This 
artift, who flourifhed in the 83d Olym- 
piad; appears not only to have been 
well acquainted with the ufe of thofe 
inftruments which were proper for his 
art, but alfo to have had his mind 
ftored with fuch branches of fcience, 
as were neceflary for a man of his pro- 
feffion. The following anecdote clear- 
ly demonttrates that he muft have been 
no ftranger to the rules of optics. He 
and another ftatuary, named Alcame- 
nes were defired to make each a ftatue 
of Minerva, in order that the moft 
beautiful might be chofen and placed 
upon a very high column. When the 
ftatues were finifhed, they were both 
publicly expofed. The Minerva of 
Alcamenes; when feen at a finall dif- 
tance appeared admirable, and was 

raifed by every body; but that of 
Phidias was found to be fo coarfe and 
frightful, that the artift and ‘his ftatue 
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were both turned into ridicule. Phi- 
dias, however, defired that the ftatues 
might be raifed to the {pot where they 
were to ftand ; they were accordingly 
placed on. the column one after the 
other; but the Minerva of Alcamenes 
appeared as nothing, while that of 
Phidias ftruck thofe who beheld irwith 
anair of grandeur and majefty which 
they could not help admiring. ‘The 
higheit encomiums were then beftowed 
upon Phidias, and his difappointed ri- 
val was obliged to retire, covered with 
fhame and confufion. 

Pericles, who entertained the high- 
eft opinion of the abilities of Phidias, 
made him director and fuperintendanr 
of the buildings of the republic. When 
the magnificent temple of Minerva 
was finifhed, this artift was employed 
to make a ttatue of that goddefs, in 
the execution of which, he feems even 
to have furpaffed himfelf. This cele- 
brated work was thirty-nine feet in 
height, and formed of gold and ivory. 
Upon the convex part of the buckler 
of Minerva, Phidias had carved out 
the battle of the Athenians, and the 
Amazons; upon the concave part, the 
combat of the Giants againft the Gods; 
upon the covering of the Goddefs’ 
legs, the battle of the Centaurs and the 
Lapithz; and upon the pedeftal, the 
birth: and ftory of Pandora, according 
to the Heathen mythology. Cicero, 
Pliny, Plutarch, Paufanias, and feve- 
ral other eminent writers of antiquity, 
all connoiffeurs and eye-witnefles,. 
have fpoken of this ftatue ; and upon 
their teftimony, we have reafon to be- 
lieve it to have been one of the moft 
beautiful works ever executed, 

Great abilities feldom fail of awak~ 
ening the jealoufy and raifing the envy 
of contemporary artifts. ‘This was 
the cafe with-refpect to Phidias, Me- 
non, one of his own pupils, had the in- 
gratitudetoaccufe him of having appro- 
priated to his own ufe a part of forty- 
four talents of gold, which he ought 
to have employed in forming the tta- 
tue of Minerva. Pericles, iufpecting 


what would happen, had advifed Phi-° 


dias to apply the gold to the ftatue in 
fuch a manner that it might eafily be 


taken off and weighed. ‘The gold-was 
therefore weighed and the whole 
quantity was found: complete, to the 

reat fhame and confufion of the in- 
| sev accufer. Phidias, fenfible that 
innocence could not fecure him 
againft. the machinations of his ene+ 
mies, betook himfelf to flight, and re+ 
tired to Elis; 

Defirous of being revenged upon 
the Athenians for their ingratitude 
and injuftice, in a manner that might 
mott fenfibly. affeét them, he refolved 
to make the Eleans: a ftatue which 
mould entirely eclipfe that which the 
Athenians confidered as a.maiterpiece. 
In this-defign he perfectly fucceeded, 
and his ftatue of Olympian Jupiter, 
was confidered as a wonder of art. 
That he might bring it to the utmoft 
point of perfeétion, before he entirely 
finifhed it, he expofed it publicly and 
concealed himfelf behind a door, that 
he might hear the different opinions 
of thofe who paffed. One found the 
nofe too thick, a fecond the vifage 
too Jong, and a third remarked fome 
other defe&t. The artift took advan- 
tage of all thofe obfervations which 
appeared to be juft ; perfuaded, fays 
Lucian, that feveral eyes fee better 
than one. 

This ftatue, made of gold and ivo- 
ry, was fixty feet in height, and of 
a proportionable thicknefs. It was fo 
ftupendous and elegant a piece of 
workmanfhip, that, as Pliny tells us, 
none of the eminent artifts that came 
after Phidias ever attempted: to imi- 
tate it. ‘Thofe who faw it, filled with 
aftonifhment, aiked whether the god 
had: come down from heaven and 
fhewn himfelf to Phidias, or Phidias 
had tranfported himfelf to heaven, 
to contemplate the god. ‘The artitt 
himfelf, when afked whence he had 
taken the idea of his Olympian Jupi- 
ter, repeated thofe three beautiful 
verfes of Homer, in which he de- 
{cribes the majefty of that god in the 
fublimeft language, giving to under- 
ftand that he had been infpired by the 
genius of the poet. 

The ftatue of Olympian Jupiter 
crowned the glory of Phidias, and fe- 
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cured him a reputation which two 
thoufand years have not been able to 
deftroy. This great work was the latt 
of his labors. Long after his death 
his work-fhop was preferved, to which 
many ftrangers reforted from a defire 
of feeing it, and the Eleans, to honor 
his memory, created a new office, the 
bufinefs of which was, to clean this 
magnificent ftatue,and preferve it from 
every thing which might deftroy its 
beauty, or tarnifh its Juftre. 

The next celebrated artift in chro- 
nological order is Myron, who lived 
in the 84th Olympiad. He is parti- 
cularly known by bie figure of a cow 
made of copper, which gave occafion 
to many beautiful Greek epigrams, to 
be found in the fourth book of the 
Anthologia. 

Scopas and Polycletes, the former 
a native of the ifland of Paros, and 
the latter of Sycion, a city of Pelo- 
ponefus, both flourifhed in the eighty- 
feventh Olympiad. Polycletes made 
feveral flatues of brafs, which were 
highly efteemed ; but that which. ac- 
quired him the greateft. reputation, 
was the ftatue of a Doryphorus,* in 
which the proportions of the human 
body were fo happily obferved, that 
it was called, by way of diftinétion, 
the model, ‘This artift is allowed to 
have carried fculpture to its utmoft 
perfection, as Phidias is acknowledged 
to have firft brought it into repute. 

Laboring on a ftatue by order of 
the people, he had the condefcenfion 
to liften to the advice which was 
given him, and to change and amend 
thofe parts which difpleafed the Athe- 
nians; but he made another in pri- 
vate, in which he confulced only his 
own genius, and the rules of the art. 
When. they were both finifhed, he 
expofed them to the public: the firit 
was univerfally condemned, and the 
other admired. The flatue you con- 
demn, faid Polycletes, is your work, but 
that which you admire, is mines . 

The moitt celebrated work of Sco- 
pas was his Venus, which was faid to 
even excel that of Praxiteles, He 


contributed alfo to the beauty and 
ornament of the famous maufoleum 
raifed by Queen Artemifia, to the 
memory of her hufband Maufolus, in 
the city of Halicarnaflus, which has 


been confidered as one of the feven_ 


wonders of the world, both on ac- 
count of the grandeur. and beauty of 
the architeétare, as well as of the 
number and excellence of the works 
of fculpture with which it was en- 
riched. ‘Three other fculptors, Ti- 
a 

motheus, Leocharus, and Briaxis, 
fhared the glory of this work with 
Scopas; and Pliny tells us, that in 
his time it was doubted, which of 
the four had fuceeded beft. Pythis 
added a pyramid above the maufo- 
leum, upon which he placed a mar- 
ble chariot drawn by four horfes.— 
Anaxagoras of Clazomene faid coldly, 
when he faw it, What a deal of money 
converted into flone ! 

Praxiteles, who may alfo be ranked 
among the firft ftatuaries, flourifhed 
about the hundred and fourth Olym- 
piad. He wrought principally in 
marble, and had extraordinary fuccefs. 
Phryne, the celebrated courtefan, was 
ftrongly attached to this artift. She 
had often preffed him to make her a 
prefent of that work upon which he 
fet the greateft value, and which he 
confidered as finithed in the moft ex- 
quifite manner. As he could not 
openly refufe her, he put her off from 
day to day, and endeavoured to get 
rid of her importunities by various 
excufes; but as cunning and addrefs 
are feldom wanting to people of her 
profetfion, fhe devifed the following 
expedient to draw that fecret from 
Praxiteles, which he feemed unwilling 
to difcover. One day, when the ftatu- 
ary was at her houfe, his fervant, 
whom fhe had gained over to her 
purpofe, came running and out of 
breath, and informed him that his 
workfhop was on fire, and that part of 
his works were dettroyed. ‘The maf- 
ter, alarmed, cried out, “ I am 
‘© ruined if the flames have not fpared 


** my Satyr and my Cupid.” ** Pray 


* The body guards of the King of PgrGa were fo called. 
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‘© compofe yourfelf,” faid the courte- 
fan, “ there is nothing burnt; I have 
* now difcovered what I wanted to 
** know.” Praxiteles could no longer 
defend himfelf. Phryne chofe the 
Cupid, which the afterwards placed 
at Thefpies, her native country, a 
city of Beotia, where it was long after 
an object of curiofity that attracted 
the attention of many ftrangers. When 
Mummius took feveral ftatues from 
‘Thefpies, in order to fend them to 
Rone, he refpeéted this becaufe it was 
confecrated to a god. The Cupid of 
Venus, of which Cicero fpeaks, was 
alfo the workmanfhip of Praxiteles, 
but different from this. 

It may well be fuppofed that Praxi- 
teles, captivated as he was with Phryne, 
did not fail to employ the labor -of 
his hands to celebrate the miftrefs of 
his heart. One of her ftatues was 
placed at Delphos, between thofe of 
Archidamus, King of Sparta, and 
Philip, King of Macedonia. If riches 
could give a title to fo great an honor 
the undoubtedly deferved it, fince we 
are informed that fhe offered to re- 
build Thebes at her own expence, pro- 
vided the following infcription was 
put upon it: Alexander deftroyed 
Thebes, and Phryne rebuilt it, 

Lyfippus, who flourifhed in the 
hundred and thirteenth Olympiad, 
added much to the art of ftatuary, by 
exprefling the hair better than any of 
thofe who preceded him, and by 
making the head fmaller and the body 
more baie, in order that the ftatue 
might appear taller. On this ac- 
count Lyfippus faid of himfelf, that 
others in their ftatues had reprefented 
men fuch as they were formed, but 
that he reprefented them as they ap- 
peared. ‘This artift ufed to fay, that 
the Doryphorus of Polycletes had ftood 
him in ftead of a maiter, but the pain- 
ter, Eumolpus, fhewed him one much 
better and furer. For Lyfippus hav- 
ing afked him whom of thofe who had 
preceded him he fhould take as his 
guide and model ; he replied, no one 
in particular, but nature only. This 
ftatuary made feveral ftatues of Alex- 
ander at different periods of his age, 


beginning at his infancy. That Prince 
had forbid every fculptor but Lyfippus. 
to make his ftatue, and every painter 
but Apelles to paint his pidture; per- 
fuaded, fays Cicero, that the fkill of 
thefe able artifts in eternifing their 
own names, would alfo immortalize 
his.—Thefe are the moit celebrated 
fculptors of antiquity, though there 
were a great many more, of whom 
fome account is to be found in the 
works of ancient authors. 

Velleius Paterculus has remarked, 
that when the arts are brought to per- 
fection they foon begin to decline. 
This obfervation is fully verified in 
Greece, for if we reckon from the 
time of Phidias we fhalt find, that the 
duration of the arts in their ftate of 
perfection did not much exceed fifty 
years. “TheGreeks were foon obliged 
to fubmit to a foreign yoke, and thev 
gradually loft that fine tafte which had 
acquired them fo much reputation, 
and which juftly entitled them to pre- 
eminence in the fine arts above alk 
other nations. 

It appears that the Romans were 
acquainted with {culpture before their 
intercourfe with the Greeks. Dema- 
ratus, the father of Tarquin, brought 
Eucirapus and Eutigrammus with him 
into ‘Lufcany, and ‘Tarquin afterwards 
brought Taurianus to Rome, who 
made an earthen ftatue of Jupiter and 
four horfes, which he caufed to be 
placed on the front of the temple of 
that god. ‘Thefe probably were the 
firft: pieces of fculpture ever feen at 
Rome. When Marcellus had taken 
Syracufe, he carried with him to Rome 
feveral ftatues, and thefe gave the 
Romans a talte for {culpture, in which 
they became tolerably fkilful them- 
felves: but it does not appear that 
they produced any thing perfect in 
that art till the reign of Auguftus. 
The ftatue of his daughter Livia, 
which is ftill preferved, is remarkable 
for the beauty of its drapery. We 
may reckon alfo among the perfe¢t 
pieces of Roman ftatuary, the flatue 
of Auguftus, at Verfailles, near the 
grand.canal; the buit of Agrippa, 
his fon-in-law, in the gallery of the 
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Great Duke of Tufcany, and the but 
af Cicero: 

When the Romans, by their exten- 
five conquetts, had made themfelves 
matters of alk the-valuable works of 
Afia and Greece, luxury began to 
prevail, and a tafte for ftatues and 

ieces of fculpture was carried to the 
Richet pitch of extravagance. We 
learn from hiftorians and poets, that 
Rome, on account of the numberlefs 
works of art to be feen im it, was 
ftyled the wonder of the world ; and 
Publius. Victor tells us, thar the ftatues 
in that city were almoft without num- 
ber. In the time of Auguttus the 
capitol was fo crowded with them, 
that it was thought proper to remove 
them into the Campus Martius, and 
under Claudius, the itreets, fquares, 
and other public places were incum- 
bered in: bch a manner with thefe 
ornaments, that it was found neceflary 
torcheck ambition, by ordering that 
no perfon thould afterwards be en- 
titled to the honor of a ftatue withour 

rmiffion from the fenate: but this, 
inftead of ftopping, ferved rather to 
encreafe this luxurious tafte, fo that 
the gardens, houfes, and pleafure- 
grounds of private perfons were filled 
with them. This exceflive multipli- 
cation of ftatues was not entirely 
caufed. by fuperftition, it was owing: 
alfo, in a great meafure, to the ambi- 
tion of the Emperors, and to the 
flavith and blind adulation of the 
people. -Auguitus, Nero, Domitian, 
and Commodus, even when living, 
ufurped the honors of divinity, and 
ftatues were erected to. them under the 
charatter of thofe gods. to. whom they 
were defirous of being likened ; and 
the Roman fenate not only authorifed: 
this folly by their decrees, but even 
encouraged ic by the honors which 
they voted to deceafed Emperors,when 
they deified them in the moft folemn 
manner. Thus ftatues, which were at’ 
firft intended for the moft noble pur- 
pofes, to commemorate virtue, bravery, 
and patriovifm, and to preferve the 
memory of thofe who had deferved 
well of their country—ferved at length. 
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to flatter vice and gratify worthtefy 
ambition. 

The palm of ftatuary has always’ 
been allowed the Greeks, becaufe, 
being more perfeétly matters of this 
art, they have produced works. much 
more beautiful and excellent than the 
Romans. The Grecian artifts have 
particularly diftinguifhed themfelves 
m naked figures, which were not fo 
well underftood by the Romans, who 
confidered naked images as contrary 
to decency and modefty. ‘This. man- 
ner of forming naked ftatues was fo 
peculiar to the Greeks, that it was 
faid by Pliny, Gracam rem effe mibit 
velare: and when they were under 
the neceflity of making clothed fta- 
tues, the drapery was fo fine, and 
executed with fo much delicacy, that 
it difcovered that which it feemed to 
conceal.—It may be afked, how came 
the Greeks to excel. all other nations 
in this art? Many. things feem to 
have concurred to give them the fu- 
periority. Rewards and honors, and 
the high efteem in which thofe were 
held who executed any work ftriking 
er uncommon. ‘This evidently ap- 
pears from Dipenus, Scyllis, and Phi- 
dias, and many others, whofe works 
have gained them “immortal honor ; 
and to thefe caufes we may add a cer- 
tainty of acquiring riches, on account 
of the tafte that prevailed among the 
ancients for works of fculpture. Cie 
cero, in his oration again{t Verres, 
informs us, that one little ftatue 
of*excellent workmanfhip, was fold 
for above 7ool. fterling ; that a mar- 
ble figure. of Cupid, the work of 
Praxiteles, which Verres had got 
among other plunder in Sicily, a 
Hercules of bronze by Myron, and two 
other pieces,(twoCanephora) the works 
manfhip of Praxiteles, were valued at 2- 
bovefix thoufand five hundred fefterces. 
We are likewife told, that the Gnidi- 
ans having become greatly indebted to 
Nicomedes, King of Bythinia, they 
did not confider the remiffion of their 
debt as an equivalent for a valuable 
ftatue of Venus made by Praxiteles, 
which that prince offered: to accept 
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in lieu of his money. But above ail, 
the love of glory feems to have been 
a powerful incitement to the Grectan 
artifts to cultivate the fine arts, and 
to bring ftatuary and fculpture to 
fuch a height of perfeion. As 
Athens had obtained the glory of ex- 
celling ali the other cities of Greece 
in the arts and fciences, a fpirit of 
emulation was raifed in them to imi- 
tate her; and fo much pride did all 
Greece affume, on account of this 
faperiority, that they gave the name 

f barbarians to all other nations. 
The care employed by the ancient 
legiflators to encourage the fine arts, 
and animate youth in the purfuit of 
them, to have contributed 
alfo to their advancement. They even 
thought ‘it of importance to make laws 
concerning painting and fculpture, as 
we are informed by Aihan; and to 
this attention fome have attributed 
the beauty of the features obferved 
in the ancient Grecian ftatues. 

To this combination of motives, a 
defire of honor and glory, the hope 
of rewards, intereft, and the infin- 
ence of the laws, may be added, a 
bright genius, and a natural inclina- 
tion for the fine arts ; together with 
e lively imagination, which enabled 
the Grecian artifts to give fo much 
majefty and dignity to the ftatues of 
fome of their gods. Seneca feems to 
allude to this when he fays, Non vidir 
Phidias Fovem, fecit tamen velut to- 
mantem, nec fletit ante oculos ejus Mi- 
nerva, dignus tamen illé avte animus 
et concepit deos et fecit.-And Philof- 
tratus feems to have entertained the 
like fentiments. Befides this, the 
Grecian artifts, when they were about 
to form the ftatue of a god, fought 
out men of fingular beauty, whofe 
limbs were proportioned with won- 
derful fymmetry, in order to make 
them ferve as models. ‘They even 


copied one member in one, and ano- 
ther in a fecond ; and thus by wnit- 
ing different beauties, they formed a 
whole altogether perfect and excel- 
Jent ; as was the cafe in the fo much 
celebrated Venus of Gnidus, which 
was copied from two of the mot 
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beautiful women then exifting, Gra- 
tiana and Phryne. 

But though we have attributed the 
perfection to which the Grecks arrived 
in fculpture, to imitating nature, to 
the hope of rewards, the influence of 
the laws, and a defire of glory, it muft 
be allowed that their knowledge in 
polite literature, and of thofe arts 
upon which painting and ftatuary are 
Peers has ein not.adittle to 
give them that fuperiority which t 
alwayspreferved me ee Mie noe we 
does not know how much poetry and 
hiftory aflift in executing fine works, 
and how much benefit may be derived 
from geometry, with re; tO pro 
portion, and from moral philofophy, 
fo neceflary to develope the different 
paflions and affections of the human 
foul, and to difplay the various mo. 
tions of the body thence depending, 
which even hard marble and metal 
may be made to exprefs, when wrought 
by the hand of a fkilful artitt? 

Though the palm in this art is 
due to rsa we are not to imagine 
that the Romans were ‘altogether de- 
ficient, but as the latter abhorred 
nudities, they generally covered the 
ftatnes of their men with the ova, 
and thofe of thetr women with a /ola 
or palla. Such, however, was the 
delicacy of this part of their works, 
that the fhape of the body, and’ the 
beautiful proportion of its parts might 
eafily be diftinguifhed. When they 
were under the neceffity of forming 
naked figures, they executed them in 
fo mafierly a ftyle, that they approach- 
ed very near to the excellence of the 
Greeks. ‘The Romans, above all 
things, paid particular attention to 
character in their ftatues, not only 
in drefs, but alfo in the attitude and 
figure of the body ; and indeed their 
ps haba to propriety in this refpect 
was fo great, that in the ftatues of 
their great men, one may difcover by 
certain figns, their degree of dignity, 
and the offices of magiftracy which 
they held. Quintilian informs us, 
that the hand raifed and ftretched out 
was the fign of peace, and we learn 
from Pettis, that this alfo was a 
mark 
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mark of power. Hence this attitude 
was peculiar to princes, as we fee in 
the medals of Cxfar and Auguttus ; 
and in the equeftrian ftatue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. "The Romans, in fhort, 
invented fo many figns and attitudes, 
that there was no condition of life, 
no affection of the mind, no profeffion 
or dignity, which could not, in fome 
‘meafure, be expreffed by them. 

So folicitous were the ancient fta- 
tuaries to put expreilion into the 
countenances of their ftatues, that 
they not only ftudied the features 
oad traits of the vifage, but imitated 
by art the color proper for the differ- 
ent paffions which they were defirous 
of reprefenting ; as Spartian tells us 
was dene in the ftatue of Pefceninus, 
made of black marble ; in that of Jo- 
cafta, mentioned by Plutarch, ix cujus 
facien aliquid argenti admifcniffe ferunt 
artificem, ut cs hominis exanimati et 
contabefcentis fpeciem in fuperficie re- 
ferret ; and in that of Athamas, in 
which Ariftonides mixed iron with 
the copper, the better to exprefs the 
fury of his afpect. So great indeed 
was the {kill of the ancients in this 
refpect, that their ftatues feemed to be 
animated ; as Pliny in his panegyric 
tells us, when fpeaking of that of 
Domitian ; and Plutarch when he 
mentions the cruelty of Marius, fays, 
that it appeared even in the vifage 
of his ftatue. 

That the higheft value was fet upon 
thefe monuments of genius and art 
by the Romans, is evident from the 
care which they employed in pre- 
ferving them. They had a magiftrate 
dignified with great power, and fup- 
ported by the militia of the city, 
who had the care of them, and 


*Valuable. ftatues fometimes 
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watched over their prefervation; and, 
for the fame purpofe, fevere punifhs 
ments were infli¢ted upon thofe who 
ftole or mutilated any of them; for 
fuch like facrilegious perfons were 
condemned to be thrown from the 
rock, or executed without mercy.* 
had a 
guard placed near them, and this 
cae was even required to give fuf- 
cient furety, for his’ being vigilant 
and attentive to the prefervation of 
that which was committed to his 
charge. ~But notwithftanding all this 
attention, the various difatters and 
calamities to which Rome was ex- 
pofed, cither from her own citizens 
or foreign enemies, deftroyed great 
part of thefe treafures. Among thefe 
calamities may be reckoned the burn- 
ing of Rome by Nero; in which were 
deftroyed, as Tacitus tells us, opes 
tot vidtorits quefite et Graecarum ar- 
tinm decora; the barbarous devaftation 
and pillage of Geneferic, King of the 
Vandals, who carried a great many 
of thefe ftatues with him to Africa} 
the deftraction of metal ftatues, occa- 
fioned by the avidity of Alaric the 
Goth, to fatiate which the Romans 
were obliged to melt a number of 
them, and convert the metal into 
money, in order that they might -li- 
berate Rome, then clofely befieged. 
Befides the devaftation occafioned ‘by 
private feuds and civil diffenfions, by 
which magnificent Rome, once the 
glory and wonder of the world, was 
converted alnioft to a heap of ruins, 
The fuperttition alfo of fome of the 
Chriftian Emperors contributed not 
a little to deitroy thofe valuable re- 
mains of antiquity, which the Ro- 
mans had been at fo much pains to 


* We may form fome notion of-the refpe& paid to the Ratues of the Roman Em- 
perors, from the account given in Suetonius of a perfon, who, in the reign of Ti- 
berius, was condemned for having taken the head from a ftatue of Auguiftus, in 


order that he might put on another. 


This foolifh veneration. for princes was carried 


to fuch a length afterwards, that it was a capital crime to beat a flave, or change 
one’s drefs near the ftatue of an Emperor, or to carry a ring on which the Empcror’s 


head was engraven into a brothel, or a houfe of office. 


And Seneca, in his third 


book De Beneficiis, tells us of a fenator, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was accufed 
of treafon, and obliged to beg pardon of that prince, becaufe he had prefumed to 
touch his chamber pot, without taking off his ring, which had the image of Tiberius 


engraved upon ite 
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colleé&t, and to purchafe at an excef- 
five rate, to ornament their capital. 
Theodofius was the firft who, from 
fuch a motive, publifhed an edié for 
levelling ftatues with the ground ; 
and P. Gregory the Great made ftill 
a fiercér war upon them, by con- 
demning them to be thrown into the 
Tiber. <A fufficient number of them 
have, however, efcaped the injuries 
of time, and the ravages of barba- 
rians, to convince us to what a de- 
gtee of perfection the ancients car- 
ried fculpture and ftatuary, and how 
far the Creeks furpaffed all other na- 
tions of the world in thefe arts. 
Though the ftatues which have been 
found among the ruins of ancient 
Rome are already very numerous, 
there is no doubt that a great number 
of them are ftill hid under the earth. 
Search has often been made for obe- 
lifks and ftatues, in places pointed out 
by ancient authorsy and thofe who 
have taken that trouble have not been 
difappointed. ‘There are, however, 
ftill many places which have never 
been opened. Mr. Addifon fays, in 
his ‘Travels through Italy, that there 
were undertakers at Rome, who often 
purchafed permiffion to dig up fields, 
gardens, and other places in which 
they hoped to fucceed, and that many 
of them acquired great riches by fuch 
enterprifes. It is fuppofed that the 
Tiber above ail is the grand magazine 
for treafures of this kind. ‘There is 
every reafon to believe, that the Ro- 
mans, when they apprehended that 
their city would be pillaged by the 
barbarians, threw into the river their 
moft valuable effects, and fuch things 
as were leaft likely to fuffer any da- 
mage from the water. It is alfo very 
probable, that the Tiber, by its fre- 
quent inundations, might hee fwept 
away a great many of thofe orna- 
ments which were placed on its banks. 
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The fouth eat wind blows fometimes 
fo furioufly that it drives back, or at 
leaft ftops the waters at its mouth, and 
if, at the fame time, the fnow of the 
Appenines happens to fwell  thofe 
ftreams which fall into the Tiber, or 
that a few days rain has produced the 
fame effect, thefe concurring circum- 
{tances occafion inundations which 
are almoft as troublefome to the inha- 
bitants of Rome, as the eruptions of 
Vefuvius are to thofe of Naples. 
Some antiquarians, indeed, have pre- 
tended, that out of refpeét for this 
facred river, people were not permitted 
to build on its banks, but this appears 
to be a miftake. 

Sb ftrong an opinion of the great riches 
of this river prevailed formerlyat Rome, 
that the Jews offered to the Pope to 
clean its channel, provided they were 
allowed, in recompenfe for their labor, 
whatever they found in its bottom. 
‘They propofed to turn the river into 
a new bed, until they had cleaned the 
old one; but the Pope rejected their 
offer, fearing that the hot weather 
might come on before they had finifh- 
ed their enterprize, and that it might 
occafion the plague. This plan might 
undoubtedly have been executed with- 
out any danger, had a fufficient num- 
ber of hands been employed. We 
are informed by Suetonius, that Au- 
guftus made it be cleaned, and that 
he even enlarged its bed a little to 
facilitate its courfe. ‘The execution 
of {uch an enterprize, would undoubt- 
edly have been attended with great 
benefit to the city of Rome. The 
channel of the river, which is confi- 
derably narrower in the city, than it 
is either above or below, would have 
been enlarged, and it might have 
ferved to prevent thofe OEE 
inundations which are to be anpre- 
hended from the river in its prefent 
flate. 


ACCOUNT or rue SACRIFICES orrerep up sy THE ROMANS 
To THE GOD or HEALTH, on THE COMMENCEMENT OF EVERY 


YEAR. 
T is well known how Javifh the 
Romans were of divine honors, 
and what a prodigious number of 





temples they erected, not only to the 
Grecian divinities, but to other fabu- 
lous beings, and even to the attributes 
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of the human fpecies. Efculapius, or 
the God of Health, may be reckoned 
among this number. .He had a par- 
ticular temple in an ifland of the Ti- 
ber, and the firft day of the month of 
January was appointed for celebrating 
the dedication of it with great folem- 
nity, in order, without doubt, to ren- 
der this deity propitious during the 
remainder of the year, and to remove 
from Rome the peftilence, and all 
other epidemical difeafes. To this tem- 
ple people reforted in great crowds, 
and many facrifices were offered up 
in it with the greateft ceremony. The 
goat was one of thofe animals which 
were facrificed to this god, becaufe it 
is always, according to report, in a 
feverifh ftate. The cock alfo was 
flaughtered in honor of Efculapius, 
perhaps for a contrary reafon, that is 
to fay, becaufe by his vigor, pride, 
and gait, and by the energy of his 
prolific qualities, he is the natural fym- 
bol of good health. 

It is curious to read in Livy, Florus, 
and Valerius Maximus, the ancient 
fables propagated refpecting the tem- 

le of Efculapius at Rome. We there 
hold an example of the blind credu- 
lity, which fuperftition may com- 
municate to people who in other re- 
fpeéts are endued with the foundeft 
judgments. Plutarch in his queftions, 
afks why this temple had been erected 
in an ifland of the Tiber. Was it 
to point out, that living in the coun- 
try is more falutary than to refide in 
cities ? For, fays this philofopher, the 
Greeks have always built thofe temples 
which were erected to Efculapius* in 
elevated fituations, where the air is 
pure. Was it to imitate the inhabi- 
tants of Epidaurus, who had alfo raifed 


alike temple without the circumference 
of their city? Or Jaftly, were they 
defirous of conforming to the ancient 
tradition of the pretended ferpent, 
which the Roman deputies brought 
with them from Epidaurus, and which 
was believed to have hid itfelf in the 
earth in an ifland of the Tiber? 
Plutarch contents himfelf with men- 
tioning thefe conjectures, without 
forming any certain opinion, It 
would be perhaps natural to refer the 
choice of this fituation to the facility 
of procuring water neceflary for baths 
eal ablutions, or toquench the thirit of 
thofe who came to confult the oracle 
and follow the advice given them by 
the priefts of Efculapius. 

Mercurialis has preferved to us 
feveral infcriptions engraved upon 
marble, and found in an ancient 
temple of the God of Health. One 
of thefe infcriptions relates, that one 
Lucius being attacked with a pleu- 
rify, and in a ftate of ikea, 
came to confult the Oracle, and that 
he received for anfwer, that he fhould 
take fome cinders from the altar, mix 
them with wine, and apply them to 
his fide. ‘The difeafe foon after left 
him, and he returned to give thanks 
to the beneficent deity, while the peo- 
ple who were prefent fhared his joy. 
According to another infcription, one 
Julian, who fpit up blood, and who 
had loft every hope of being cured, 
came to confult the fame god ; he was 
ordered to approach the altar, and 
take from thence fome feeds of the 
pine, and to eat of them three days, 
mixed with honey. He recovered his 
health foon after, and in the prefence 
of an immenfe concourfe of people, 
returned thanks to Efculapius. 


* Every thing appears to be emblematical in the jmages which are preferved of 
the god Efculapius. He is reprefented as leaning upon a knotty baton, to point out 
the difficulty of the art of healing. The ferpent entwined around this baton, indi- 


cates the vigilance which that art requires. 


Even the laurel with which the god is 


crowned, reminds us of the great number of remedies that may be procured from 
that tree. The reader may fee in the twenty-third book of Pliny’s Natural Hiftory, 
an enumeration of thofe maladies againft which the laurel was formerly employed. 
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REVIEW or NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOREIGN. 


Srorta Critica pr SpAGNA, &c. 
A Critical Hiftory of Spain, by Gian 
Francefco Mafdeu. Vol. I. Florence, 
1787. Quarto. 


HIS work, written originally in 

Spanifh, and publifhed in Spain, 
has again appeared in Italian by the 
fame author. ‘The prefent volume, 
which is entitled “ Ancient Spain,” 
comprehends the Spanifh hiflory for 
nineteen centuries, from the deluge till 
three hundred years before the Chrif- 
tian zra, at which period the Romans 
firft paffed the Pyrenean mountains. 
The author divides his hiftory into 
two parts; the firft of which compre- 
hends the early ages of barbarity, and 
the fecond twelve centuries of civi- 
lization. Each part forms three books; 
Fabulous Spain, Primitive Spain, and 
Celtiberian Spain, are comprifed in 
the prefent volume: Phenician Spain, 
Grecian Spain, and Carthaginian 
Spain, are referved for the fucceed- 
ing volumes. 

Before he touches upon the hiftory 
of the nation, the learned author be- 
gins by removing all thofe fables by 
which its beginning is obfcured. Of 
all thofe fables the moft common is 
that of the empire ‘of the Titans. 
— Mr. Mafdeu gives a general fketch 
of this hiftory ; and though it has 
been admitted by fome modern French 
writers, of great reputation, he re- 
jeGis it as a feries of improbabilities. 
—After the Titans, who, according 
to every appearance, are the fame as 
the Giants, Hercules occupies a con- 
fiderable portion of the commence- 
ment of the hiftory of Spain. The 
author pretends that all the Her- 
culefes are fabulous deities, whom 
the vanity of nations invented ; and 
he believes that the name Hercules, 
fo common, was nothing elfe but an 
appellative, which fignified a brave 
and valorous man, Of forty heroes 





of this name who are reckoned up, 
there are four who, as it is faid, 
vifited Spain ; the Egyptian, the Phe- 
nician, the Cretan, and the Theban. 
Mr. Mafdeu is far from admitting 
the voyage of the Egyptian Hercules 
into Spain; he even doubts whether 
there ever was a warrior of that name 
in Egypt. The Phenician Hercules 
appears alfo never to have been in 
Spain, although the arrival of the 
Phenicians at thofe pillars which bear 
his name, leave the thing poffible. 
The Cretan Hercules, in at proba 
bility, was the fame as the ‘Tyrian. 
Of the Theban Hercules the. greateft 
number of exploits are related; but 
becaufe all the wonderful tales told 
of the different Herculefes have a 
near refemblance, our author con- 
cludes that there was only one, viz. 
the Hercules deified by the Egyp- 
tians, and who, according to every 
appearance, had been a celebrated 
congueror ; but him even he excludes 
from Spain, fo that he evidently con- 
fiders as.fables the travels of Hercules 
from Spain into Italy. With regard 
to the Argonauts, Ulyffes, and feveral 
other Grecian princes, who are ge- 
nerally confidered as the founders of 
the greater part of the cities of Spain, 
he thinks they never landed in that 
country :° and with thefe he claffes 
alfo the Milefians, the Carians, the 
Meffenians, the Mitelinefians, not- 
withftanding what has been faid of 
them by the authors of the Univerfal 
Hiftory.—Mr. Mafdeu proves how 
much the Spaniards have been wronged 
in being accuféd of having fought to 
add dignity to their hiftory by the 
pomp of fables: thefe have been in- 
troduced by foreign writers, and the 
Spaniards have never ceafed to cry out 
againft them. He afterwards exa- 
mines a number of opinions enter- 
tained by various modern writers, 
refpecting the hiitory of his nation. 
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He fhews that the voyage of 'Tara- 
con, King of Ethiopia, and that of 
Nabucodonofor, King of Babylon, 
into Spain, are very doubtful, and 
that there is no reafon to believe that 
the Egyptians, Iberians, Perfians, 
Medes, Armenians, Sarmatians, Bof- 
nians, and Tartars, ever were in that 
country. He ranks among the num- 
ber of hiftorical. fables that drought 
and famine which are fuppofed to 
have depopulated Spain in the re- 
moteft ages. In fhort, he concludes 
that the Spanifh nation has no need 
of having recourfe to, imaginary fats, 
in order to appear on the theatre of 
hiftory, and to make as glorious a 
figure as any nation of Europe. 
With regard to Primitive Spain, 
Mr. Mafdeu makes the Spaniards to 
be defcended from the family of 
Japhet, which, is the common ftock 
of all the nations in Europe; but 
from whom of that family the Spa- 
niards derive their origin, whether 
_from Gomer, Cetim, Tubal, or Tarfi, 
is the-grand queftion to be deter- 
-minéd. Some Italians pretend that 
the Spaniards are fprung from Cetim; 
‘our author, founding his opinion upon 
-the:authority of two refpectable wri. 
ters of the firft and third centuries 
of the Chriftian era, Flavius Jo- 
fephus and Julian the African, attri- 
butes their origin to Tubal and Tarfi; 
to the firft, after Jofephus, and to the 
fecond,:according to Julian. The 
author fupports this opinion by a 
great number of authorities which he 
has colleéted, but they are. too Jon 
to be mentioned here.—Mr. Mafdeu 
does not, however, believe that thefe 
two fons of Japhet ever came into 
Spain, as feveral writers, and among 
others Alphonfo Toftato affure us; 
neither does he think that the firft 
inhabitants went thither by fea. He 
determines that epocha at two centu- 
ries and a half after the deluge, or 
2150 years before our xra.—But what 
were the languages fpoken by thefe 
people? The author, after a variety 
of reafoning, concludes that they 
were the Tarfcian and the Tubalic ; 
that is to fay, thofe which gave rife 





to the Iberian and the Celtic. Thefe 
two afterwards produced the Celtibe- 
rian, of hich, according to Mr. 
Mafdeu, many veftiges are ftill to be 
found in the Gafcon. That language, 
indeed, has fomething original in it, 
which announces a very great anti- 
quity : it derives nothing either from 
the Phenician, Carthaginian, Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, Arabic, Provincial, 
or the Caftilian, which are the lan- 
guages which have been fucceffively 
known in Spain. Spain at prefent is 
full of monuments which atteft the 
antiquity of that language. The 
name Iberia is Celtiberic, or Gaf- 
con, and in the Caftilian there are 
reckoned to be more than one thou- 
fand nine hundred and fifty words of 
Celtiberian or Gothic origin. 

The ftate of ancient Spain relative 
to its agriculture, militia, metallurgy, 
religion, government, the arts and 
fciences, makes the fubjeét of the reft 
of this book ; and the author proves 
towards the end, that the Abbé Clavi- 
gero Was Wrong in comparing the cul- 
ture of the ancient Spaniards to that 
of the Mexicans, before the difco- 
very of America. 

With regard to Celtiberian Spain, 
Mr. Mafdeu propofes in the begin- 
ning a new opinion peculiar to him- 
felf; which is, that the Celts are not 
of French extraction, as has been hi- 
therto believed, but of Spanifh ; and 
in fupport of this opinion he proves 
that the Celts were in Spain air 
they knew any thing of France.— 
Pezron and other French writers 
make mention of the Celts in the age 
of the Titans; but this is a mere in- 
vention, fince none of the ancient 
writers fay that the French were ever 
called Celts. On the contrary, the 
Spanifh Celts make a figure in the 
remoteft ages.—Herodotus, the prince 
of the Grecian hiftorians, makes par- 
ticular mention of them in two parts 
of his hiftory. If the Gallic Celts 
rendered themfelves fo famous under 
that name, how happens it that none 
of the ancients have fpoken of them ? 
Befides, fuppofing that this filence 
fhould not be confidered as a proof, 
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it remains an undoubted truth, that 
Spain prefents more monuments re- 
fpeéting the Celts than France, and 
} Spain was in pofleffion of monu- 
ments of that kind long before France. 
—The Celts alfo occupied a vaft pro- 
vince in Spain, which, from =. 
name, was called the Celtic. In 
fhort, a convincing proof of the Spa- 
nifh origin of the Celts, is, that the 
firft fettlement of the Celts in France, 
was at Narbonne, upon the confines of 
Spain, from which they had come. 

The author here forms a number 
of conjectures refpecting the primi- 
tive Celts: .he fixes their firft origin 
in the weftern part of Spain ; and the 
Iberians occupied the reft in fuccef- 
fion as far as the Pyrenian moun- 
tains. 

The fyftem of the author is briefly 
this. The Celts quitted the weftern 
part of Spain about the fifteenth cen- 
tury, before the Chriftian xra, to 
occupy in fucceflion the northetn and 
fouthern regions. The Iberians, dif- 
poffefied by the Celts, quitted Spain, 
and entered France a hundred years 
after. Having traverfed France, they 

enetrated into almoft every part of 
taly, about the year of the world 
2700; and fuch apparently were the 
founders of Rome, the firft legiflators 
of Italy, who neceflarily introduced 
among the Italians the Gafcon lan- 
uage, which produced the Etrufcan. 
Fimsiing from Italy about the year 
1200 before J. Chrift, they pailed 
over into the illes of Sicily, Corfica, 
and Sardinia. 

After having thus condufted the 
Iberians through France and Italy, 
Mr. Mafdeu makes them enter Afia, 
where they gave to. the province 
which they fixed upon the name of 
Iberia. 

The Celts, however, did not then 
leave Spain ; and when they quitted it 
for the firft time, about three hundred 
years before the Chriftian @ra, they 
entered France, where they ftopped 
without pafling the Alps. ‘They emi- 
grated neither to England, nor the 
countries of the North. The origin 
of the Celtic language is generally 


fought for in France; and it is be- 
lieved that many veltiges of it remain 
in the Bas-Breton or Armoric idiom 
of the prefent Bretons of France, as 
well as in the Wallon of the Welfh 
of England. Our author entertains 
another opinion; he thinks that it 
was not in France, but in Spain, that 
this language had its origin, and was 
preferved. ‘The compariion which he 
makes of fome Celtic acd Armoric 
words, with the Caftilian and Spanith 
words correfponding to them, both 
with regard to found and_ fignifica- 
tion, is one proof among many others, 
—- The ancient Gallic language, 
according to Mr. Mafdeu, was not 
the primitive Janguage of Spain, or 
that from which the prefent Caitilian 
is derived, according to thofe who 
give the Celts a French extraétion. 

After this, to the end of the book, 
the author examines the ancient re- 
ligion of the Celtiberians, gives an 
idea of their militia, government, 
and manners: he demonttrates that 
all the civilization which the French 
and Spanifh Celts received, was given 
them by the Hifpano-Phenicians, the 
firft civilized people who inhabited 
beyond the Pyreneans. He thencon- 
cludes, that except Greeks and Car- 
thaginians, Spain received no other ci- 
vilized nation but the Phenician ; and 
that the Greeks, as well as the Car- 
thaginians, came thither too late, and 
that upon their arrival they found the 
nation already civilized. 

To prevent the difguft which the 
polemic ityle might occafion in a 
hiftory, the author has added at the 
end of each book an explanatory fup- 
plement, to determine thofe peints, 
a difcuffion of which would have in- 
terrupted the thread of the narration. 
This method may to fome appear too 
philofophical, to others tedious, and 
ill fuited to that free and eafy ftyle, 
in which hiitory is generally written, 
without flopping to examine obfcure 
queftions. But the author propofed 
to write.a critical hiftory, which, at 
the fame time that it related faéts, 
might exhibit to the reader upon 
what authorities they were founded. 
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Vies DES FAMEUX ARCHITECTES, 
&c. Lives of celebrated Arcui- 
TECTS, fince the Revival of the fine 
Arts, with a Defcription of their 
Works. By Mr. D » of the 
Royal Academy of Belles Lettres of 
Rochelle. Paris, 2 vols. 8vo. 





THIS work is a continuation of 
«An Abridgment of the Lives of 
** the moft celebrated Painters,” pub- 
lifhed in 1762, by the author’s fa- 
ther. Mr. D very properly 
thought that the celebrated architeéts 
and fculptors were no lefs worthy of 
being the fubject of biographical 
memoirs. ‘* To lend one’s voice or 
** pen to the dead, who can neither 
‘* fpeak nor write,” is, according to 
the author, ‘* to exercife the nobleft 
“* funétion of humanity.” Mr. D 
has omitted nothing in this work that 
could render it inftru¢ting.—The firft 
volume is confined to architeéture, 
and begins with a difcourfe upon the 
origin and progrefs of this art in 
Egypt, Ancient Greece, Ancient and 
Mo ern Italy, and under the differ- 
ent races of the Kings of France.— 
The author enumerates the moft re- 
markable edifices, aud accompanies 
his enumeration with fome reflections 
upon the art of building ; after which 
he explains what qualities are neceflary 
in an architect. ‘* Thefe are” (fays 
Mr. D——-) “« knowledge, genius, and 
** tafte.” It is certain that with thefe 
qualities one may hope to fucceed, 
but they are not peculiar to archi- 
tects ; {cience, genius, and tafte, make 
alfo great orators, great poets, great 
muficians, and in fhort, great men, 
in every department of life. But the 
author applies the exercife of thefe 
qualities to the art which is the fub- 
jet of his differtation, and points 
out the knowledge which an archi- 
tect ought to poflefs. He obferves, 
that genius cannot be acquired, and 
with regard to tafte, which is the 
fruit of obfervation, and of compar- 
ing the moft beautiful works, it is 
that which determines the propor- 
tion, and affigns the place of every 
part and ornament, 








Mr. D fays, ** The beft man- 
“* ner of praifing artifts, is to make 
“ their produétions known.” After 
laying down this principle, he enters 
very minutely into an examination of 
the monuments ereéted by each of 
thofe artifts whofe lives he has given. 
He omits not their faults, but his cri- 
ticifms, are moderate and candid. 
Thefe lives contain, principally, def- 
criptions of buildings, from the greater 
part of which extraéts cannot properlybe 
made. The moft interefting are thofe 
of Michael Angelo, Bernini, Wren, 
Manfart, and Perrault. 

Michael Angelo was at once a pain- 
ter, fculptor, and an architeét, ir, re 
dered himfelf famous in all thefe three 
arts. He had the greateft fhare in 
conftruéting the bafilick of St. Peter's 
at Rome. Paul the II. ordered a 
brief to be expedited, by which he 
was authorifed to reform the work of 
thofe architeéts who had begun that 
fuperb monument, and forbade, under 
the fevereft penalties, any perfon to 
change the leaft part of his plan. He 
affigned him, at the fame time, a 
falary of fix hundred crowns. Angelo 
refufed this favor, and for feventeen 
years laboured without any emolu- 
ment, on that edifice which had en- 
riched his predeceffors. He died in 
1564, at the age of ninety. His latter 
will contained only thefe few words : 
** T leave my foul to God, my body 
** to the earth, and my wealth to my 
‘* relations.” No artift ever enjoyed 
greater dictinction. Cofiro of Medi- 
cis never {poke to him but uncovered, 
and feveral Popes made him fit down 
in their prefence. 

John Baptift Bernini acquired great 
reputation alfo as a fculptor and ar- 
chiteét. The fountain in the place 
Navonne, at Rome, is his matter piece. 
The boldnefs he had to place an 
obelifk of fifty-two feet in height 
upon a rock, cut through in form of 
an arch or cavern, from which a lion 
and a horfe come forth to drink, is 
much admired. Upon the upper part 
of the rock are placed the figures of 
the four principal rivers in the world. 


Thefe rivers are varied in their atti- 
tudes, 
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tudes, and reprefent the Nile, the 
Danube, the Ganges, and the river of 
Ja Plata in South America. When 
this fountain was finifhed, Innocent 
the Tenth was deffrous of feeing it be- 
fore it was fhewn to the people. He 
entered the fence which furrounded it, 
and for nearly two hours furveyed it 
with the greateft pleafure. As the 
water had not yet been conduéted to 
it, the Pope afked Bernini at what 
time he fhould fee it flow. ‘* I do 
“ not exaétly know,” faid the artift, 
“* but I will do my endeavour to 
‘© procure your holinefs that pleafure 
“© as foon as poflible.” Scarcely had 
the Pope gone a few fteps towards the 
door, when on a fignal agreed upon, 
he heard the noife of the water. He 
immediately returned, and beheld it 
iffuing in great abundance from all 
fides. ‘* This unexpected pleafure,” 
faid he to Bernini with great tranfport, 
“« will add ten years to my life.”— 
This is the fame Bernini who was in- 
vited at a great expence by Louis 
XIV. to conftrucé the periftyle of the 
Louvre. ‘The defcription of the ho- 
nors which he received in France, is 
to be found in all the hiftories of that 
period. ‘The King received him in 
the moft gracious manner, and for an 
hour difcourfed with him upon the 
arts, which he underftood very well. 
—Bernini, on his arrival, propofed 
to form the buft of that prince, and 
wrought at firft upon the marble with- 
out any model, contenting himfelf 
with making of pafte three or four 
profiles of his Majefty; not fo much 
to ferve as copies, as he himfelf faid, 
but in order to refrefh his memory 
from time to time. One day, while 
1¢ was employed on this buft, (which 
is at prefent to be feen in one of the 
apartments at Verfailles) he approach- 
ed the King; and, arranging his hair 
in fuch a manner as uncovered great 
part of his forehead, faid, ** Your 
“* Majefty is a prince who may fhew 
** yourfelf to all the world.” The 
courtiers did not fail to imitate this 
difpofition of the hair, and it was 
afterwards called drefing a la Ber- 
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Inigo Jones. and Wren are almoft 
the only great architects of whom the 
Englifh can boaft. There are able 
artifts who never have an opportunity 
of difplaying their abilities. Wren’s 
deftiny was entirely different. Great 
part of the city of London was, in his 
time (the year 1666) burnt. He. 
rebuilt it almoft entirely, and ereéted 
or repaired fifty-one parifh churches, 
fo that his works appear to have been 
rather the labors of an age, than of 
one man. The moft celebrated is the 
church of St, Paul, which is juftly ac- 
counted next toSt. Peter’s at Rome, the 
largeft and moft beautiful in Europe. 
—The fmallnefs of the fund affigned 
for building it, and the impatience 
of the Englith gave him great uneafi- 
nefs; but he had the fatisfaction of 
feeing the laft ftone of it laid by his 
fon, and of finifhing this monument 
in 1710, on which he had been em- 
ployed for the fpace of thirty-five 
years, with the affiftance of only one 
artift. It was begun and finifhed un- 
der the fame bifhop of London; 
whereas St. Peter's at Rome was 145 
years in building by twelve archi- 
tects, and under nineteen Popes.— 
Such was the impreffion made upon 
his mind by this grand enterprife, 
which he brought to a happy conclu- 
fion, that in the latter years of his 
life, he made himfelf be carried every 
year to furvey it; and his memory, 
which appeared to be entirely extin- 
guifhed with regard to any other 
object, feemed then to revive, and 
aflume a new vigor. 

‘This artift was reckoned among 
the firft geometers of his time, and 
his age was that of a Newton, a 
Leibnitz, and a Huyghens. He died 
in the month of February, 1723, at 
the age of ninety. 

The fecond volume of this work 
contains the lives of famous fculptors. 
—It appears that the firft fculptor of 
the French fchool was Pujet, author 
of Milo, and of the rape of Andro- 
meda. Le Brun wifhed to confine 
Pujet to work only after his defigns, 
like the other artifts, but the latter 
refufed to fetter his talents, Superior 
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48 
merit is not incompatible with an 
honeit pride, which difdains the fe- 
cond place, when it has a right to 
claim the firft. 

The author's ftyle is fimple and un- 
affeted, “and the work will afford 
much entertainment to thofe who 
cultivate, or are fond of the arts. 


Historia DE Los EsTABLICIMI- 
entos, &c. The Hiftory of the dif- 
ferent E, fablifomenis of the European 
Nations iz the Eaft-Indies. By 
Edward Mal de Luque. Madrid, 
Vol. Ill. 

THE Duke of Almodavar, who 
has concealed himfelf under this ana- 
gram, after having fpoken of the na- 
vigation, wars, conquefts, and trade 
of the Portuguefe, Dutch, and Eng- 
lifh, in the Eaft-Indies, gives an ac- 
count, in the twelve chapters which 
compofe this volume, of the tranfac- 
tions of the French in thofe remote 
regions. ‘The firft chapter treats of 
the languifhing and revived trade of 
the Ancient Gauls. This trade began 
to encreafe after the conqueft by the 
Romans, but the inroads and horrid 
ravages of the Franks, and other bar- 
barians, foon made it decay. Com- 
mercial correfpondence, interrupted 
by fo many difonders, began how- 
ever to be renewed in the feventh 
century, under the reign of Dago- 
bert; and profperity would have been 
eftablifhed, had the fucceffors of that 

rince beftowed the neceflary care. 

Public tranquility difappeared then a 

fecond time, and it was not reitored 

until two centuries after, under the 
reign of Charlemagne; but the in- 
vafion of the Normans, joined to the 
tyranny of the Feudal Chiefs, who 
followed foon after the death of that 
great man, again annihilated com- 
merce. St. Louis, who came after, 
confidering commerce as one of the 
principal parts of the economical 
fyftem, formed certain laws and fta- 
tutes for regulating it. Philip, his 
fon, as well as Philip the Handfome, 
followed his fteps; and, fince that 
epocha, the progrefs of the arts has 
been in proportion to the fall of feu. 
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dal tyranny. The tafte of the French, 
neverthelefs, did not begin to be 
formed till after their expeditions in 
Italy, at Geneva, Venice, and Flo- 
rence, where they found a thoufand 
fubjects of admiration. 'The auftere 
conduét of Anne de Bretagne, under 
the reign of Charles VIII. and! Louis 
XII. prevented them at firft from 
giving themfelves up to imitation ; 
but when Catherine of Medicis had 
returned from beyond the Alps, and 
Francis I, had invited the ladies to 
his court, the nobility began to dif- 
play a magnificence which had been 
till then without example. The civil 
wars, and thofe on account of reli- 
gion, joined to other diforders, which 
continued from the time of Henry II. 
to the reign of Henry IV. retarded 
the progrefs of induftry, but did not 
deftroy it. Under the prudent mi- 
niftry of Sully, it again recovered its 
vigor, but it was almoft totally ru- 
ined under the miniftry of Richlieu, 
and under that of Cardinal Mazarine. 
—However, the Dutch, the Englith, 
and the Portuguefe, difputed with 
one another for the riches of India. 
The French endeavoured to become 
fharers in them; but their attempts 
were almoft always unfuccefsful, from 
the year 1601 to 1664, when Col- 
bert imagined, that it would be more 
ufeful, as well as more glorious, for 
the French themfelves to traverfe the 
feas, and to feek at their fources the 
objeéts of oriental luxury, than to 
receive them from thofe who were 
their rivals, and fometimes their ene- 
mies. He refolved, therefore, to form 
an exclufive company, which fhould 
laft for fifty years, according to the 
political fyftem of that period. He 
granted them a great many privileges, 
lent them three millions of livres 
from the royal treafures, invited the 
nobility, magiftrates, and citizens of 
every clafs, to fecond this aflocia- 
tiou, to which the ifland of Mada- 
gafcar, which forms the fubject of 
the fecond chapter, was afligned as 
the feat of its eftablifhment. The 
geographical fituation of that ifland, 
and the diverfity of its climates ; the 
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origin and character of the inhabi- 
tants, their government, their reli- 
gion, their notions refpecting agri- 
culture, their induftry, their natural 
difpofition to favor the views of 
France, and laftly, the rules necef- 
fary to be followed, are all treated of 
in this chapter in the moft philofo- 
phical and interefting manner. 

The conduct of the agents of the 
new company ruined the well-founded 
hopes of government. They mifap- 
plied part of the funds, launched out 
into extravagant and ufelefs expences, 
and at length rendered themfelves 
odious to the Iflanders, as well as to 
Europeans. Crimes and misfortunes 
increafed to fuch a degree, that in the 
year 1670, the company formed a 
refolution of giving up their poffef- 
fions to the Crown. The French who 
remained at Madagafcar were maf- 
facred two years after, and one indi- 
vidual only was able to efcape from 
that ifland, which had been ftrangely 
ftained with the blood of his country- 
men. ‘The Court of Verfailles feve- 
ral times after thought of renewing 
this eftablifhment. ‘The unfuccefsful 
attempts of 1770 and 1773, ought 
not to difcourage it, fince thefe at- 
tempts were made without plan, and 
without means. The French veffels, 
however, purfued their way to India, 
with a defign of trading at Japan, and 
they would have affuredly fucceeded, 
had not the artifices of the Dutch, 
who had already found means to fhut 
that ifland againft the Englifh, dif- 
concerted their projects. The French 
company has eftablifhed fince that 
time feveral factories, making Surat 
the centre of their re-union. This 
makes the fubjeét of the third chap- 
ter. Caron, direétor and principal 
agent, a man well verfed in com- 
merce, was very unwilling to fix the 
principal eftablifhment in that place. 
Among other difadvantages, he found 
that he would be obliged to maintain 
a rivalfhip with nations who had 
more credit and riches, and who 
were better informed in matters re- 
lating to trade. He thought there- 
fore, that it would be more ufeful, and 


more convenient for his fcheme,. to 
eftablifh himfelf in the ifland of Cey- 
lon, at the bay of Trinquemale; and 
he repaired thither with a fquadron 
which had come from Europe, under 
the command of Monfieur Haye : 
this forms the fubjeét or the fourth 
chapter.——The execution of this pro- 
ject required great diligence and fe- 
crefy, but it was unluckily attended 
with delay and indifcretion, which 
gave occafion to many difagreeable 
accidents. Want of provifions and 
difeafes carried off the greater part of 
the feamen and troops who had em- 
barked ; thofe who were fhut up in 
the fort were obliged to furrender; 
the reft, who had gone towards Co- 
romandel in quelt of provifions, took 
by affault the town of St. Thomas, 
which contained abundance of every 
fort. This city, founded by the 
Portuguefe about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, was therefore taken 
by the French in 1672, but they 
were obliged to give it up two years 
after to a combined army of Dutch 
and Indians. ‘This misfortune would 
have rendered ufelefs all the expences 
made by government in favor of the 
company, had not Martin, a mer- 
chant of great ability, who was then 
in the fleet, collected the remains of 
the colonies of Ceylon and St. Tho- 
mas, in order to people the {mall 
village of Pondicherry, which had 
been ceded to the French. This ef- 
tablifhment began to encreafe, when 
the French conceived hopes of form- 
ing others, in the kingdom of Siam, 
where the miflionaries hed infpired 
the natives with much refpect for 
their nation, and above all, for their 
King, Louis XIV.—Conftantine Faul- 
con, a reftlefs and ambitious traveller, 
and a Greek by nation, arrived in 
that kingdom; he foon infinuated 
himfelf into the good graces of the 
Indian monarch, a weak and fickly 
prince, who, having no children, 
made choice of him for his prime 
minifter. This man formed a defign 
of fucceeding his benefattor, and, 
perhaps, of even depriving him of 
the crown; but he thought, in order 
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to fucceed, that it would be neceflary 
to gain over the French to his party. 
He therefore fent ambaffadors to the 
King of France, to folicit his friend- 
fhip with feamen and land troops, of- 
fering him in exchange ports for the 
commerce of his fubjeéts. The flatter- 
ers of Louis XIV. did not fail to per- 
fuade him, that it was his glory alone 
diffufed over the whole earth, which 
had procured him the homage of the 
Eaft. He fent out a f{quadron with 
feveral merchants and miffionaries ; 
and the company promifed them- 
felves the greateft advantages from 
this arrangement, with refpect to a 
country which abounded with mines 
of gold, co per, iron, &c, and of 
which the ra was fo fruitful, that 
according to common report, it pro- 
duced an hundred fold. ‘The dif- 
grace of Faulcon occafioned the lofs 
of the company, who were driven 
from Siam. Difappointed in their 
hopes of eftablifhing themfelves in 
"Tonquin and Cochinchina, as they in- 
tended, and daring no more appear 
at the factory of Surat, which they 
had quitted without paying their debts, 
they were obliged to regain Pondi- 
cherry, which the Dutch had taken 
from them in 1695, and did not 
reftore till 1697. Martin was chofen 
direétor, and governed the company 
with much ability and honefty; he 
exhorted his countrymen to lay afide 
that imperious tone which they had 
affumed, and to conform themfelves 
to the chara¢ter of the iflanders ; his 
advice was followed, and the colony 
foon found itfelf in a flourifhing con- 
dition. 

The alternate rifing and falling 
which the company had experienced, 
the revolutions that happened in the 
revenues of France from the earlieft 
times of its monarchy to the prefent 
age, the projects of Law, the conduct 
of Bourdonais, Dupleix, and of Lally, 
the means employed by the French to 
acquire vaft poffeffions in India, their 
wars with the Englifh, and laftly, the 
meafures purfued by government to 
re-eftablifh their affairs in thofe re- 
gions, and many other particulars are 


contained in the fix following chapters, 
which are highly interefting. In the 
tenth chapter, the: author relates the 
ceflion which the company made of 
its rights, property, and faétories, to 
government in the year 1770; he 
afterwards examines the different ef- 
tablifhments of the French in Afia, 
upon which he makes excellent reflec- 
tions, and terminates the chapter by 
an evaluation of the gain made by the 
French factories. The eleventh chap- 
ter contains a defcription of the ifles 
of Bourbon and of France, the latter 
of which cofts annually eight millions 
of livres. So exorbitant an expence, 
confidering the confined trade carried 
on in that ifland, one would think, 
ought to make it be abandoned, but 
it is to be remarked, that fuch a ftep 
wonld at once render the Englith 
matters of thofe feas, and of thofe 
vaft countries, which would be highly 
prejudicial to the intereft of France. 
In the twelfth chapter, the author 
continues to treat of different objeéts, 
relating to the commerce and eftablifh- 
ments of the French in Afia, till the 
year 1785, at which time they erected 
a new Eaft India Company. 

Thefe chapters are followed by a 
fupplement divided into twelve arti- 
cles, which give a general idea of the 
internal ftate of France, in the econo- 
mical part of government, of the na- 
tional character of the people, of its 
population, taxes, and natidnal debt, 
the intereft of which alone, amounts 
annually to two hundred and feven 
millions of livres, The Duke declares, 
that with regard to the articles con- 
tained in this fupplement, he has prin- 
cipally borrowed them from Mr. 
Necker, to whom he pays a tribute 
of juft praife. It refults from his ex- 

ofition, that the impofition of taxes 
is very unequal in the different geze- 
ralities of France; in that of Bretagne, 
every individual pays annually twelve 
livres ten fous ; in the three generali- 
ties of Normandy, twenty-nine livres 
fixteen fous ; in that of Paris, fixty- 
four livres five fous; fo that this tax 
when equalized, amounts to twenty- 
three livres, thirteen fous, and eight 
deniers 
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deniers for each individual. |Our 
illuftrious author remarks, that the 
city of Paris alone pays more to the 
King, than Sardinia, Denmark, and 
Sweden refpectively pay to theirs. 
The gold and filver money which cir- 
culates in France, amounts to about 
nineteen hundred millions of livres, 
and before the laft war there was an 
yearly balance of trade of feven mil- 
lions. The lot of France, confidered 
as a monarchy, may appear worthy of 
envy, but if we furvey it as a nation 
within itfelf, we fhall find the inferior 
clafles are more miferable, and fup- 
port a greater burden than the people 
of other ftates, lefs populous, lefs rich, 
and lefs flourifhing. It was, perhaps, 
this refle¢tion which made the cele- 


BRETISH PU 


Letters to and from the late SAMUEL 
Jouwson, LL. D. publifhedby Hefter 
Lynch Piozzi. 2 vol. o¢tavo. Cadell, 
1788. 


IT is an undoubted fa&, however 
ftrange it may appear, that genius and 


'Tearning are feldom prized as they 


- ought, 


till their lofs is fenfibly 
felt and their abfence regretted ; and 
it has been remarked in all ages of the 
world, that the eftimation in which 
living authors have been held, has fel- 
dom been equal to the refpeét paid to 
their memory, when their prefence 
could no longer excite emulation nor 
awaken envy. It is no lIefs certain, 
that liberal contributions have been 
made, to raife fuperb monuments to 
perpetuate the remembrance of thofe, 
whom an ungrateful world fuffered to 
drag out their lives in obfcurity and 
wretchednefs, or to perifh midft mi- 
fery and want. Owing to the fame 
ftrange perverfion, it often happens 
that the moft contemptible produc- 
tions of a celebrated man, ufhered 
into the world after his death by vain 
or avaricious editors, are bought up 
with more avidity, than the moft va- 
luable of his works publifhed in his 
life time. There is a certain epidemi- 
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brated Necker conceive the noble idea 
of attempting to reform the French 
monarchy, and of procuring it every 
advantage it is capable of receiving, 
an- idea partly realifed under his ad- 
miniftration, and which, without 
doubt, contributed not a little to his 
difgrace. The Duke d’Almodavar 
difeuffes this point with much clear- 
nefs and precifion, and he terminates 
his fuppliment with a paralel between 
the two rival nations, England and 
France, which have fo powerful an 
influence over all others. This vo- 
lume, like the preceding, is orna- 
mented with the neceflary maps, 
plans of the ftate of the French com- 
pany, and tables of the population of 
the principal cities, &c. &e 


BLICATIONS. 


cal phrenzy which feizes the minds of 
the public on the deceafe of eminent 
literary chara¢ters ; and interefted peo- 
ple have never failed to take advantage 
of this popular weaknefs, which fpreads 
like a contagious diforder, and ex- 
pofes thofe who are infected by it, to 
the deceptions of every literary ad- 
venturer who has addrefs enough to 
deceive them, and impudence fuf- 
ficient to attempt it. Some whofe mo- 
tives are only of a pecuniary nature, 
lay a tax upon curiofity, by compil- 
ing lives, memoirs, and anecdotes ; 
whilft others, impelled by different 
fprings of ation, perhaps equally 
ftrong, gratify their vanity at the ex- 
pence of the dead, and publith original 
letters, to let the world know in what 
habit of intimate friendfhip they lived 
with the perfon who wrote them. 
What may have been Mrs. Piozzi’s 
motive for publifhing the letters of 
Johnfon, we will not pretend to fay ; 
but we are fully convinced, that female 
delicacy is as feeble a reftrait upon 
avarice and vanity, as female modefty 
is upon other paflions, which fome- 
times neither age can cool nor philo- 
fophy moderate. 

However, as the fair Signora has 
raked fo much gold from the afhes of 

Gz poor 
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poor Johnfon, it is to be hoped, that 
fhe will apply at leaft fome part of it 
to. the purpofe of erefting a monu- 
ment to cover them. 

It evidently appears by thefe letters, 
that they were never intended for 
publication ; many of them are writ- 
ten upon the moft trivial occafions, 
and fome of them are merely compli- 
mentary. What does it concern the 
world to know when Johnfon dined 
on falmon ?---When he took a dofe of 
ipecachuana ?.-- 

The moft entertaining of thefe let- 
ters, in our opinion, are thofe which 
he wrote during his tour through 
Scotland ; as we intend in fome future 
number to give farther extracts from 
this work, we fhall content ourfelves 
at prefent with laying before the rea- 
der the following : 


To Mas. THRALE, 


Bamff, Auguft 25th, 1773. 
DEAR MADAM, 


I" has fo happened that though I am 
perpetually thinking on you, I could 
feldom find opportunity to write; I have 
in fourteen days fent only one letter; you 
muft confider the fatigues of travel, and 
the difficulties encountered in a ftrange 
country. 
Auguft 18th, I pafled, with Bofwell, 
the Frith of Forth, and began our jour- 
ney ; in the paffage we obferved an ifland, 
which I perfuaded my companions to fur- 
vey. We found it a rock fomewhat trou- 
blefome to climb, about a mile long, and 
half a mile broad; inthe middle were the 
ruins of an old fort, which had on one 
of the ftones---Maria Re. 1564. It had 
been only a blockhoufe one ftory high. 
I meafured two apartments, of which 
the walls were entire, and found them 
twenty-feven feet long, and twenty-three 
broad. The rock had fome grafs and 
many thiftles, both cows and fheep were 
grazing. There was a fpring of water. 
The name is Inchkeith. Look on your 
maps. This vifit took about an hour. We 
‘pleafed ourfelves with being in a country 
a]] our own, and then went back to the boat, 
and landed at Kinghorn, a mean town, 
and travelling through Kirkaldie, a very 
Jong town, meanly built, and Cowpar, 
which I could not fee becaufe it was 
night, we came late to St. Andrew’s, the 
moft ancient of the Scotch univerfities, 
and once the fee of the Primate of Scot- 
land, The inn was full, but lodgings were 


provided for us at the houfe of the Pre- 
feffor of Rhetoric, aman of elegant man- 
ners, who fhewed us, in the morning, the 
poor remains of a ftately cathedral, de- 
molifhed in Knox’s reformation, and now 
only to be imaged by tracing its founda- 
tion, and contemplating the little ruins 
thatare left. Here was once a religious 
houfe. Tyo of the vaults or cellars of the 
Subprior are even yet entire. In one of 
them lives an old woman, who claims an 
hereditary refidence in it, boafting that 
her hufband was the fixth tenant of this 
gloomy manfion, in a lineal defcent, and 
claims by her marriage with this Lord of 
the Cavern an alliance with the Bruces. 
Mr. Bofwell ftaid a while to interrogate 
her, becaufe he underftood her language ; 
fhe told him, that fhe and her cat lived 
together; that fhe had two fons fome- 
where, who might perhaps be dead ; that 
when there were quality in the town notice 
was taken of her, and that now fhe was 
negle&ted, but did not trouble them. 
Her habitation contained all that fhe had ; 
her turf for fire was laid in one place, 
and her balis of coal duft in another, but 
her bed feemed to beclean. Bofwellafked 
her if the never heard any noifes, but fhe 
could tell him of nothing fupernatural, 
though fhe often wandered in the night 
among the graves and ruins, only fhe had 
fometimes notice by dreams of the death 
of her relations. We then viewed the 
remains of a caftle on the margin of the 
fea, in which the archbifhops refided, 
and in which Cardinal Beatoun was 
killed. 

The Profeffors who happened to be re- 
fident in the vacation madea public din- 
ner, and treated us very kindly and re- 
fpe&tfully, They fhewed us their colleges, 
in one of which there is a library that for 
luminoufnefs and elegance may vie at leaft 
with the new edifice at Streatham. But 
learning feems not to profper among 
them; one of their colleges has been 
lately alienated, and one of their churches 
lately deferted. Ancxperiment was made 
of planting a fhrubbery in the church, bat 
it did not thrive. 

Why the place fhould thus fall to de- 
cay I know not; for education, fuch as 
is here to be had, is fufficiently cheap, 
Their term, or, as they call it, their fef- 
fion, lafts feven months in the year, which 
the ftudents of the higheft rank and 
greateft expence may pafs here for twenty 
pounds, in which are included board, 
lodging, books, and the continual in- 
ftruétion of three profeffors. 

aoth, We left St. Andrew’s, well fatis- 
fied with our reception, and, croffing the 
Frith of Tay, came to Dundee, a dirty, 
defpicable town. We paffed afterwards 
through Aberbrothick, famous once for 
an abbey, of which there are only a few 
fragments 
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fragments Ieft, but thofe fragments tefti- 
fy that the fabrie was once of great ex- 
tent, and of ftupendous magnificence. 
Two of the towers are yet ftanding, 
though fhattered ; into one of them Bof- 
well climbed, but found the ftairs broken: 
the way into the other we did not fee, and 
had not time to fearch; I believe it might 
be afcended, but the top, I think, is 
open. 

We lay at Montrofe, a neat place, with 
a fpacious area for the market, and an 
elegant town-houfe. 

a1ft, We travelled towards Aberdeen, 
another univerfity, and in the way dined 
at Lord Monboddo’s, the Scotch judge, 
who has lately written aftrange book about 
the origin of language, in. which he 
traces monkeys up to men, and fays that 
in fome countries the human fpecies have 
tails like other beafts. He enquired forthefe 
long-tailed men of Banks, and was not 
well pleafed that they had not been found 
in all his peregrination. He talked no- 
thing of this to me; and I hope we part- 
ed friends; for we agreed pretty well, 
only we difputed in adjufting the claims 
of merit between a fhopkeeper of Lon- 
don, and a favage of the American wil- 
derneffes. Our opinions were, I think, 
maintained on both fides without full con- 
viétion ; Monboddo declared boldiy for 
the favage, and I, perhaps for that rea~ 
fon, fided with the citizen, 

We came late to Aberdeen, where I 
found my dear miftrefs’s letter, and 
learned that all our little people were hap- 
pily recovered of the meafles. Every 
part of your letter was pleafing. 

There are two cities of the name of 
Aberdeen: the old town, built about a 
mile inland, once the fee of a bifhop, 
which contains the King’s College, and 
the remains of the cathedral, and the new 
town, which ftands for the fake of trade, 
upon a frith or arm of the fea, fo that 
fhips reft againft the key. 

The two cities have their feparate Ma- 
giltrates, and the two collegesare in effec 
two univerfities, which confer degrees in- 
dependently on each other. 

New Aberdeen is a large town, built 
almoft wholly of that granite which is 
ufed for the new pavement in London, 
which, hard as it is, they fquare with 
very little difficulty. Here I firft faw 
the women in plaids. The plaid makes 
at once a hood and cloak, without cut- 
ting or fewing, merely by the manner of 
drawing the oppofite fides over the fhoul- 
ders. The maids at the inns run over the 
houfe barefoot, and children, not dreffed 
in rags, go without fhoes or ftockings. 
Shoes are indeed not yet-in univerfal ule, 
they came late into this country. One of the 
Profeffors told us as we were mentioning 
a fort built by Cromwell, that the country 
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owed much of its prefent induftry te 
Cromwell’s foldiers. They taught us, 
faid he, to raife cabbage and make 
fhoes. How they lived without thoes 
may yet be feen; but in the paffage 
through villages, it feems to him that fur- 
veys their gardens, that when they had 
not cabbage they had nothing. 

Education is here of the fame price as 
at St. Andrew’s, only the feffion is but 
from the sft of November to the 1k 
of April. The academical buildings 
feem rather to advance than decline. 
They fhewed their libraries, whick 
were not very fplendid, but fome ma- 
nufcripts were fo exquifitely penned that 
I wifhed my dear miitrefs to have feen 
them. I had an unexpeéted pleafure, 
by finding an old acquaintance now Pro- 
feffor of Phyfic in the King’s College: we 
were on both fides glad of the interview, 
having not feen' nor perhaps thought on 
one another for many years ; but we had 
no emulation, nor had either of us rifen 
to the other’s envy, and our old kindnefs 
was eafily renewed. I hope we shall ne- 
ver try the effe@ of fo long an abfence, 
and that I fhall always be, Madam. 

Your, &e. 


To Mrs. THRALE. 
Invernefs, Auguft 28th 177 
Dear Mapam, 


AUGUST 293d, I had the honor of at- 

tending the Lord Provoft of Aber- 
deen, and was prefented with the free- 
dom of the city, not ina gold box, but 
in good Latin. Let me pay Scotland one 
juft praife ! there was no ofhcer gaping for 
a fee; this could have been faid of no 
city on the Englith fide of the Tweed. I 
wore my patent of freedom pro more in 
my hat, from the new town to the old, 
about a mile. I then dined with my 
friend the profeffor of phyfic at his houfe, 
and faw the King’s College. Bofwell was 
very angry that the Aberdeen Profeffors- 
would not talk. When I was at the Eng- 
lith church 'n Aberdeen I happened to be 
efpied by Lady Di. Middleton, whom I 
had fometirne feen in London; fhe told 
what fhe had feen to Mr. Boyd, Lord 
Errol’s brother, who wrote us an invita- 
tion to Lord Errol’s houfe, called Slanes 
Caftle. We went thither on the next day 
(24th of Avguft) and found a houfe, not 
old, except but one tower, built upon 
the margin of the fea upon a rock 
{carce acceffible from the fea; at one 
corner a tower makes a perpendicular 
continuation of the lateral furface of 
the rock, fo that it is impra€ticable to 
walk round ; the houfe inclofed a fquare 
court, and on all fides within the court is 
a piazza or gallery two ftories high We 
came 
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came. in aS we were invited to dinner, 
and after dinner offered to go ; but Lady 
Errol fent us word by Mr. Boyd, that if 
we went before Lord Errol] came home, 
we muft never be forgiven, and ordered out 
the coach to fhew us two curiofities. We 
were firft conducted by Mr. Boyd to Dun-~ 
buys, or the yellow rock. Dunbuys is 
a,rock confifting of two protuberances, 
each perhaps one hundred’ yards round, 
joined together by anarrow,neck and fepa- 
yated from the ifland bya very narrow chan- 
nelorgulley. Thefe rocks are the haunts of 
fea fowl, whofe clang, though this is not 
their feafon, we heard atadiftance. The 
eggs and the young are gethered here in 
great numbers at the tume of ‘ breeding. 
There is a bird here called acoote, which 
though not much bigger than a duck lays 
alargeregg thanagoofe. We wentthento 
fee the Buller or Boulloir of Buchan: 
Buchan is the name of the diftriét, and 
the Buller is a {mall creek or gulph into 
which the fea flows through an arch of the 
rock. We walked round it, and faw it 
black at a great depth. It has its name 
from the violent ebullition of the water, 
when high winds or high tides drive it up 
the arch into the bafon. Walking a lit- 
tle farther I fpied fome boats, and told 
my companions that we weuld go into the 
Buller and examine it. There was no 
danger ; all was calm; we went through 
the arch, and found ourfelves in a-nar- 
row gulf furrounded by craggy rocks, 
of height not ftupendous, but to a Medi- 
terranean vifitor uncommon. On each 
fide was a cave, of which the fifhermen 
knew not the extent, in which fmugglers 
hide their goods, and fometimes parties 
of pleafure take a dinner. 
Iam, &ec, 
*,* I think I grow better. 


(To be continued.) 


Brother Peter to Brother Thom, an 
Expoftulatory Epifile, by Peter Pin- 
’ dar, Efq. Kearfly. 1788. 


THE fuccefs that hath attended 
fome late produétions, the principal 
merit of which confifts in the fubject, 
gives us great reafon to lament that the 
tafte of the public fhould be fo much cor- 
rupted. In this wife and refined age, 
fcandal is dignified with the name of 
fatire ; genuine humor hath degene- 
rated into buffoonery ; and wit into il- 
liberality and licentious abufe. Js an 
author fond of acquiring fame, and 
is he defirous monftrari digito—he has 


nothing to do now a days but to write 


blafphemy, or pour out vulgar abufe 
— the moft exalted and dignified 
chara¢ters. 

Peter, asufual, collects here every idle 
tale, circulated by the voice of fcan- 
dal, concerning the K—, which he 
takes care to new model in his own 
way; nor does he mind how much 
he may wound the delicate fenfibility 
of furviving relations, by throwing 
out illiberal reflections againft the 
dead, provided he can /gueexe a guinea 
from his bookfeller, and raife a laugh 
among the vulgar. 

Suicide we never heard made a fub- 
ject of ridicule ; but Peter fpares no- 
thing hear how he {peaks of a late 
unfostunate General. 





Know Generau Carpenter had been a 
theme, 

For furnifhing a pretty lyric dream: 
Once a monopolift of nod and fmile, 
Of broken fentences and queftions rare, 
Of {nip-{nap whifpers fweet, and grin and 

ftare, [a mile. 
For which the mufe would travel many 


But lo! the General, foracrying fin, 
Loft broken fentences, and nod and grin, 
And ftare and fnip-fnap of the beft of 
Kings. 
The fin, the crying fin, of rambling, 
Where Ofnaburgh’s good Bifhop, gamb< 
ling, [wings. 
Loft fome few golden feathers from his 


Which made th’ unlucky General run and 
drown; 

Such were the horrors of the royal frown! 

For! lo His M——y moft roundly {wore, 

He’d nodto GeneralCarrenTeR no more 


The proclamation againft profana- 
tion of the Sabbath, is alfo an object 
of Peter's wit. 


Thus did the royal mandate through the 
town [down 

Knock nearly all the Sunday concerts 

Great aé&, ere long ’twill bea fin and fhame 

For cats to warble out an am’rous flame; 

Dogs fhall be whipp’d for making love 
on Sunday, 

Who very well may put it off to Monday. 


Nay more, the royal piety to prove ; 
And aid the pureft of all pure religions; 
To bridewell fhall be fent all cooing 

pigeons, [ing love: 

And cocks and hens be lath’d for mak- 
Sparrows 
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Sparrows and wrens be fhot from barns 
and houfes, 
For being barely civil to their {poufes. 


Among many other reafons for ha- 
ting a certain great perfonage, Peter 
afligns the following : 


Hate him, becaufe he cannot reft - 

But in the company of Weft; 

Becaufe of modern works he makes a jeft, 

Except the works of Mr. Weft ; 

Who by the public fain would have careft 

The works alofe of Mr. Weft ! 

Who thinks of painting, truth and tafte 
the teft, [ Weft. 

None but the wond’rous works of Mr. 


Though we cannot help acknow- 
Jedging the /uperior . legance of thefe 
verfes, we are of opinion that it would 
be no difficult matter for even a royal 
bard to imitate them, and to reply in 
the following manner : 


But Peter thou may’ft go to reft, 
For 1 will honor Mr. West ; 
Since by all judges ‘tis confeft 

That few can paint like Mr. West. 
Still then I'll welcome as my gueft 
The man thou hateft—Mr. West; 
So pry’thee Peter don’t moleft 

Me with thy nonfenfe about West. 


Whatever defects may be found in 
Peter’s works they fufficiently abound 
in fiaion, which has always been con- 
fidered as the bafis of true poetry ; 
but whether Peter be infpired by any 
of the xine maids of Helicon, or by the 
Father of liars, we thall leave to the 
intelligent reader to determine. Peter’s 
Pegafus, however, evidently begins 
to flag; and as the prefent perform- 
mance is much inferior to fome of his 
former works, we would recommend 
to his ferious attention the following 
lines of an ancient poet, whofe ad- 
vice in other refpeéts he would perhaps 
do well to follow. 


Solve fenefcenten maturé fanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia 
ducat, 


Peter’s Penfion, a /olemn Epifile to a 
Sublime Perfomage. Kearfley. 1788. 


ECCE iterum Crifpinus ! A report 
haying beeu circulated (perhaps by 
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Peter himfelf, or fome of his friends) 
that it was in contemplation to ftop his 
mouth, by granting him a penfion; he 
lays hold of that opportunity to have 
a few more hits at Majefty, which 
feems to be his darling theme. Peter 
pretends that he would not receive a 
penfion were it offered. Thus the 
poet expreffeth himfelf : 


This penfion was well meant, O glorious 
King, 

And for the Bard a very pretty thing ; 

But let me, Sir, refufe it, Fimplore— 

I ought not to be rich whilft you are poor; 

No Sir, I cannot be your humble hack ; 

I fear your Majefty would break my back. 


Peter, thou may’ft fay what thou 
pleafeft, but we will not believe thee. 


Though, Peter, you with phiz fo wife, 
Pretend a penfion to defpife, 
Should .Majefty one proffer ; 
With open mouth full at the bait, 
You’d, Peter, flyin fpite of fate, 
And catch the golden offer. 


But Peter, heark’ee, if you pleafe, 

One guinea more, from K y [queezt, 
To buy yourfelf a dinner ; 

For if you wait till fortune brings 

A niall from the beft of Kings, 
You’ll grow a little thinner. 





Thoughts oz the Manners of the Great. 
1zmo. 2s. Cadell. 


THIS fenfible little treatife, which 
has been afcribed to various authors, is 
the undoubted produttion of Mifs 
Hannah Moore, ‘a lady who has al- 
ready diftinguifhed herfelf in the re- 

ublic of letters. The writer con- 
bdering thofe who fill the higher ranks 
of life as patterns by which the manners 
of the reft of the world are fafhioned, 
fets before them in a lively and ani- 
mated ftyle, the mifchiefs that arife to 
focicty from the bad example which 
they too often give to the public. 
People in general are readily difpofed 
to imijate their fuperiors; and it 
muft, indeed, be owned, that the man- 
ners of the great, at prefent, exhibit 
too melancholy a proof of the depra- 
vity of human nature, not to make us 
wifh that fome reformation ma be 
brought about amongt them, It is 











im vain to make laws for reftrain- 
ing the populace, while thofe who 
make them are the firft to tranfgrefs 
them. It is a juft obfervation y the 

t. Quid vane leges proficiunt fine mo- 
Sn We avail _ ads without good 
example? While even our legiflators, 
in private life, openly ea in thofe 
exceffes which, in their legiflative cha- 
ra¢ter, they cenfure and condemn, 
can we hope that virtue will flourifh 
or be refpetted ? How often do we 
hear mien defcanting, in the fenate, 


upon virtue, juftice, and humanity ; 


who, by their actions, evidently fhew 
that they confider religion as a farce, 
and virtue as an idle dream! To fuch 
eharaéters the fair writer feemstoallude 
in the following paflage : 


May I venture to be a little paradoxi- 
eal; and, while fo many grave perfons 
are defcanting on the mifchiefs of vice, 
may I be permitted to fay a word on the 
mifchiefs,of virtue; or rather of that fhin- 
ing counterfeit, which, while it wants the 
{pecific gravity, has much of the bright- 
nefs of iterling worth. Never, perhaps, 
. any age produce more beautiful de- 
clamations in praife of virtue than the pre- 
fent ; never were more polifhed periods 
rounded in honor of humanity. An an- 
cient Pagan would imagine, that Aftrea 
had returned to take up her abode in our 
metropolis; a primitive Chriftian would 
conclude that * righteoufnefs and peace 
‘* had there met together.” But how 
would they be furprized to find, that the 
obligation to thefe duties was not always 
thought binding on their eloquent enco- 
miafts! that univerfal benevolence may 
fubfift with partial injuftice, and bound- 
lefs* liberality with fordid  felfithnefs! 
that one may feem eager in redre‘ling 
the injuries of hzlf the globe, with- 
out defcending to the petty detail of 
private virtues; and burn with zeal for 
the good of millions one never faw, and 
yet {pread vice and ruin through the little 
circle of one’s own perfonal influence! 

When the general texture of an irre- 
ea life is fpangled over with fome con~- 

itutional pleafing qualities ; when gaiety, 
good humor, and a thoughtlefs profufion 
of expence, throw a luftre round the faul- 
tieft charaéters, it is no wonder that com- 
mon obfervers are blinded into admira- 
tion: a profufe generofity dazzles them 
more than all the duties of the decalogue. 
But, though it may be a very ufeful qua- 
lity towards fecuring the election of a bo- 
tough, it will contribute but little tos 


tid 
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wards making fure the calling and elece 
tion to the kingdom of heaven, It is 
fomewhat ftrange,that extravagance fhould 
be the great criterion of goodnefs with 
thofe very people, who are themfelves 
the vitims of this idol ; for the prodigal 
pays no debts, if he can help it : aoe 
15 notorious, that in one of the wittieft 
and moft popular comedies which this 
country has ever produced, thofe very 
paflages which exalt liberality at the ex- 
pence of juftice, were nightly applauded 
with enthufiaftic rapture by thofe deluded 
tradefmen, whom, perhaps, that very fen- 
timent helped to keep out of their money. 

But there is another fort of fafhionable 
pchara@ter, whofe falfe brightnefs is ftill 
more pernicious, by cafting a {plendor 
over the moft deftruétive vices. Corrupt 
manners, ruinous extravagance, and the 
moft fatal paffion for play, are fometimes 
gilded over with many engaging aéts of 
charity, and a general attention and re- 
{peé to the ceremonials of Chriftianity. 
But this is degrading the venerable image 
and fuperfcription of religion, by ftamp- 
ing them on bafer metal than they were 
ever intended to imprefs. The young and 
gay fhelter themfelves under fuch exe 
amples, and {cruple the lefs to adopt the 
bad parts of fuch mixed charaéters, when 
they fee that an immoral condué is com- 
patible with a religious profeffion. 


One of thofe objeéts to which the 
attention of this writer is principally 
direéted, is the due obfervance of that 
day which has been fet apart for reli- 
gious worfhip. Mifs Moore juftly 
obferves, that there is no branch of the 
divine law againft which the better 
kind of people trefpafs with lefs fcru- 
ple, than the fourth commandment ; and 
that many, who would fhudder at the 
violation of the other nine, feem with- 
out ceremony to expunge this from the 
divine code. After condemning the fa- 
fhionable amufement of Sunday con- 
certs, and the prattice of employing 
Sunday hairdreflers, and after a number 
of judicious obfervations upon the ne- 
ceflity of paying a proper refpect to the 
folemnity of the Sabbath, fhe adds!: 


I am not an advocate for the feverity 
of the Jewifh or the morofenefs of a pu- 
ritanical fabbath. I am likewife far from 
inferring that all thofe who negleéta ftri& 
obfervation of Sunday, are remifs in the 
performance of their other duties ; but I 
will venture to affirm, that all whom I 


have remarked conf{cientioufly to obiiree 
is 























this day from right motives, have been 
uniformly attentive to their general con- 
dué. It has been the opinion of many 
wife and good men, that Chriftianity will 
ftand or fallas this day is =p recy or ob- 
ferved. Sunday feems to bea kind of 
Chriftian palladium; and the city of God 
will never be totally taken by the ene- 
my till the obfervance of that be quite 
lott, 


The following obfervation we par- 
ticularly recommend to the ferious at- 
tention of the young and giddy, who 
are too apt to facrifice virtue to 
fathion; aad who, from miftaken no- 
tions, early imbibed, confider a cer- 
tain fpecies of profligacy as an un- 
doubted mark of fpirit. 


It is, perhaps, one of the moft alarming 
fymptoms of the degeneracy of morals in 
the prefent day, that the diftin&ions of 
right and wrong are almoft {wept away in 

olite converfation. The moft ferious of- 
Rates are often named with cool indiffer- 
ence; the moft fhameful profligacy with 
affeéted tendernefs and ii tulgent tolera- 
tion. The fubftitution of the word ga/- 
lantry for that crime which ftabs domettic 
happinefs and conjugal virtue, is one of 
the moft dangerous of all the modern abufes 
of language, Atrocious deeds fhould 
never be called by gentle names, This 
muft certainly contribute more than any 
thing to diminifh the horror of vice in 
the rifing generation, That our paflions 
fhould be too often ¢ngaged on the fide of 
error, we may look for the caufe, though 
not for the vindication, in the unrefifted 
propeniities of our conftitution; but that 
our reafon fhould ever be employed in its 
favor, that our converfation fhould ever be 
taught to palliate it, that our judgment 
fhould even look on it with indifference, 
has no “%hadow of excufe: becaufe this 
can pretend to no foundation in nature, 
no apology in temptation, no palliative in 
paflion. 


This valuable little work concludes 
with the following excellent reflec- 
tions, 


But vain will be all our endeavors after 
fartialand fubordinate amendment. Re- 
formation muft begin with the great, or it 
will never be effectual. Their example is 
the fountain from whence the vulgar 
draw their habits, a@tions, and charac- 
ters. To expeétto reform the poor while 


the opulent are corrupt, is to throw odors 
into the ftream; while the {prings are 
poifoned. Even the excellent inftitution 
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of Sunday Schools, for training religious 
fervants will avail but little, if as foon as 
the perfons there educated come into the 
families of the great, they behold prac- 
tices diametrically oppofite to the inftrucs 
tions they have been imbibing. If they 
fall into the houfes of the profligate, they 
will hear the doétrines which they have 
been taught to reverence, decried ; if into 
mere worldly families, they will fee them 
negle&ted ; and to the effential principle 
of vital Chriftianity, oblivion is fcarcely 
lefs fatal than contempt. If therefore the 
rich and the great will not, from a liberal 
{pirit of doing right, abftain from thofe 
offences for which the poor are to fuffer 
fines and imprifonment, effeétual good 
cannot be done. It will fignify little to 
lay penalties on the horfes of the drover, 
or on the waggon of the hufbandman, 
while the chariot wheels of the great roll 
with inceffant motion:and the facred day 
on which the fons of induftry are command= 
ed by royal proclamation to defift from 
travelling, is for that very reafon feiected 
for the journeys of the great, and preter 
red becaufe the road is incumbered with 
fewer interruptions. 

Will not the common people think it a 
little inequitable that they are abridged of 
the diverfions of the public houfe and the 
gaming yard on Sunday evening, when 
they fhall hear that many houfes of the 
firft nobility are, on that evening, crowd- 
ed with company, and fuch amufements 
carried on, as are prohibited by human 
laws evenon common.days.? As imitation 
and adefire of being inthe fafhion govern 
the lower orders of mankind, it is to be 
feared that they will not think reformation 
reputable, while they fee it recommended 
only, and not pradifed, by their betters. 


Letters written in Hotianp in the 
Months of September and O&ober, 
1787, 4y Thomas Bowdler, £7. 
F. R. S. and’S. A. London, 1788. 


Thefe letters are entirely confined 
to an account of thofe difturbances 
which prevailed in Holland during the 
latter end of the year 1787. As the 
author was upon the fpot, and an eye 
witnefs of many of thofe tranfactions of 
which he gives an account, the fidelity 
of his relation can hardly be difputed. 
But as the commotions in Holland 
were not attended with any great or 
ftriking events, and as a mere journal 
of military operations, where no im- 
portant a¢tion takes place, can exhibit 
only a repetition of the fame fcenes, 
to a certain claf of readers this = 

Ww. 
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will perhaps convey little amufement. 
To thofe, however, who prefer truth 
and exa¢tnefs to fplendid narration, 
and who are fond of tracing the pro- 
grefs of armies from poft to poft, it 
may afford entertainment. The author 
gives the following account of the 
evacuation of Utrecht by the patriotic 

arty, on the night of the 15th of 
Sapeasber. 


Utrecht, Nov. 25th, 1787. 
Dear Sir, 


Mentioned in a former letter that 

Utrecht was abandoned on the night of 
the1sth of September. As this lofs was 
the firft ftep which led to the overthrow of 
the patriotic caufe, I think you will net 
be difpleafed at receiving an account of 
fome particulars relating to it. 

You know that when the Pruffian forces 
entered the territories of the Republic, the 
Stadtholder was encamped with 3500 men 
at Seift, a fmall village about five miles 
from Utrecht. His advanced poft was at 
Bilt, three miles nearer tothat city. Some 
works had been thrown up at thefe places 
which were fufficient to prevent the garri- 
fon of Utrecht from making any impref- 
fion on the Stadtholder’s. army; but on 
the other hand, that army was by no 
means equal to an attack an the city. Se- 
veral fkirmifhes had taken place, and the 
Bilt was frequently cannonaded by de- 
tachments from the town, but neither of 
the parties was fufficiently ftrong to effeé& 
any thing decifive; and there is great rea- 
fon to imagine, that if no foreign power 
had interfered, things would have re- 
mained in nearly the fame fituation, till 
the approach of winter had rendered it 
impeilible for the army at Seift to keep the 
field. The friends of the Stadtholder, in 
this wrovince, would then have been 
placed in a very critical fituation ; but it is 
needlefs to confider what might have hap- 
pened in that cafe, fince a very different 
turn. was foon given to the affairs of 
Utrecht. 

I have already mentioned that the pa- 
triots had {pared neither trouble nor ex- 
pence in fortifying this city. As I am 
not of the military profeflion, I hope you 
will excufe me if I do not attempt to 
defcribe the fortifications, or give any 
opinion with regard to their conftruétion. 
I thall only mention a few circumftances 
which cannot efcape the notice of an ob- 
ferver, who is in any degree attentive. 
Utrecht is a very large town, and the 
ramparts are little calculated to refift an 
enemy. As the extent of the city rene 
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dered it difficult to furround it with new 
intrenchments, the patriots exerted their 
utmoft abilities to fortify it on the eaft 
fide, which lay moft expofed to the 
Stadtholder’sarmy, They thought that to 
the weltward they had little reafonto fear 
an attack, as they were at that time in al- 
liance with the province of Holland. 

The works were cre€ted according to 
the direétions of French engineers, and 
were fupplied with a large train of artil- 
lery. The number of perfons who bore 
arms in the city was not lefsthan ten thou- 
fand, but few of thefe were regular troopss 
From allthis it appears that the patriots 
confidered Utrecht as a place of the great- 
ef{ importance; but in every meafure 
which they adopted for its Gentes they 
feemed to have entertained’ no fear for am 
attack, except from the army of the Stadt- 
holder. They knew.that the town was 
rendered fafbciently ftrong to refift the 
efforts of his troops, and they conftantly 
declared that they would furrender it to 
no enemy, as long as there was the {mal- 
left poffibility of defending it In this re- 
folution the patriots perfifted till the even~ 
ing of the 15th of September. I with I 
were equal to'the tafk of defcribing the 
event of the following night. About fix 
o’clock in the afternoon a gentleman ar- 
rived at Utrecht, from Wyk-Duerftede, 
withthe news of a Praffian. detachment 
having entered that place. This gentle- 
man informed me that fcarcely any perfon 
would believe what he told them, and 
moft people imagined, that the troops 
he had feen were no others than fome of 
the Guelderland foldiers, who had made 
an incurfion into thé’ province of Utrecht. 
Whatever might bethe intentions of the 
leading perfons in the city, he affured me 
that at feven o’clock, none of the inhabi- 
tants had the leaft idea that there was any 
likelihood of its being evacuated. This 
gentleman, with whom I converfed a 
good deal, being perfuaded the Pruffians 
would in a few hours attack the city, took 
with him whatever be had that was of the 
moft value, and at nine o’clock fet out for 
Amfterdam, leaving Utrecht in perfeét 
tranquillity. 

I was informed by another perfon of 
my acquaintance, that between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, authentic intelligence was 
received, that the Pruffian troops under 
General Lottum, had advanced to Amerf- 
ford ; and that General Waldec had taken 
poffeffion of Wyk-Duerftede. A council 
was immediately called. The Rhingrave 
of Salm reprefented in ftrong terms the 
defencelefs fituation of Utrecht on the 
weft fide, and the danger to which it 
would be expofed, if the Pruffians fhould 
advance foas to cut off the Communication 
between the city and Province of Holland. 
Terror 
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Terror now fueceeded to confident fecu- 
rity. The patriots, without waiting to 
fpike the cannon, and without obferving 
any order in their retreat, began to eva- 
cuate the town foon after midnight. Every 
man took care of himfelf and his own 
concerns, and the public fecurity was 
totally negle&ted. Moft of the troops, and 
the chief perfons of the party retired to 
Amfterdam, and the road to that place ex- 
hibited a fcene which it would be difficult 
to defcribe. Thofe who could procure 
boats, carriages, or horfes, thought them- 
felves fortunate. Thofe wha could get 
none of them followed on foot, carrying 
in their hands or on their fhoulders what- 
ever they had been able to bring with 
them. The greater part of the fugitives 
took the fame road as their leaders, but 
many retired to other cities and villages of 
Holland ; and, as you_will readily believe, 
carried confufion and pannic wherever 
they went. In the mean time, the change 
which took place in Utrecht was fo fudden 
and fo great, as to appear to be the work of 
enchantment. Before five o’clock inthe 
morning of the 16th of September, the pa- 
triots had compleatly evacuated the town. 
The friends of the Stadtholder, during the 
greater part of the night, remained quiet 
in their houfes ; but as foon as it was light, 
a gentleman of my acquaintance, from 
whom I received this account, went into 
the ftreet, and found that all the auxiliary 
troops had quitted the town. He faw 
many of the armed burghers, and the lower 
clafs of the patriots, who, not knowing 
where to fly, remained {till in Utrecht ; 
feveral of thefe people where breaking 
their mufkets, and expreffing the utmolt 
refentment againft thofe who had aban- 
doned them, and the utmoft defpair as to 
their own fituation, Many of them ap- 
plied to the gentleman who told me the 
Story, and afked him what they fhould do. 
He gave them the beft advice that could be 
given in the prefent ftate of affairs, which 
was, to throw away their arms, and retire 
quictly to their Siena. 

Soon afterwards, this gentleman withtwo 
orthree of his friends, went out of the town, 
to inform the Stadtholder of what had 
happened : So little idea was entertained 
in his army of the evacuation of Utrecht, 
that almoft every one who was told of it, 
fufpeéted the whole to be a plot formed by 
the patriots to draw them into an ambuf- 
cade. One of the firft-perfons that came 
into the town was an Englifh officer, who 
aéted asa volunteer in the advanced poft at 
Bilt. This officer entered Utrecht with fix 
foldiers ; he found the gates open and the 
fortifications abandoned ; he looked reund 
him and examined the ftate of thofe places 
with regard to which any {ufpicion could 
be entertained. Even when this was done, 
and when he returned to the army and 
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made his report of what he had feen in the 
town, both officers and foldiers,when they 
came to take poffeffion of it, were ftrongly 
impreffed with the idea of treachery of 
fome kind or other. As foonas the troops 
appeared, the inhabitants who were of the 
Orange party came out of their houfes. 
Orange flags were difplayed in every ftreet 
of the city ; and, ina fhort time, nobody 
was feen without fome mark of that 
color. 

About noon the Stadtholder entered the 
town, and was received with the greateft 
demonftrations of joy, by thofe who were 
attached to his party. This number was 
confiderable, though it was not equal to 
what it was in many places in the province 
of Holland. The patriots who remained 
quiet in their houfes, were not molefted 
by their conquerors ; the ftates of the pro- 
vince returned from Amersford tothe ca- 
pital, and Utrecht foon became the feat of 
joy and fettivity. 


The follawing anecdote, which Mr. 
Bowdler relates in one of his letters, 
may ferve to give us fome idea of the 
character of the Pruifian grenadiers. 


A piece of cannon was brought for- 
ward near Diemerbrug, drawn by three 
hories, which were all killed if the ace 
tion, and when the troops were ordered to 
retire it was thought proper to leave the 
cannon behind them. It would accord- 
ingly have been left, if the grenadiers 
would have permitted ; but as foon as they 
heard it, they refolved to return to the 
place and bring the cannon away with 
their own hands. This they performed, 
and not contented with fo doing, they went 
back a fecond time and through the hotteft 
fire of the enemy, and brought away part 
of the carriage which had been left behind. 
When their bufinefs was over, their com- 
mander gave them fome money, asa reward 
for their courage; but thefe brave fellows 
immediately cried out, they would give it 
to fuch of their comrades as had been 
wounded in the enterprife. 


This volume, which is printed forthe 
benefit of a charitable inftitution at 
Bath, contains, befides letters,a journal 
of the proceedings of the Pruflianarmy, 
from the 1 3thto the 27th of September; 
written by a Pruffian officer, and com- 
municated to the author; an accountof 
the different aétions which happened in 
the neighbourhood of Amfterdam, on 
the rft of O&tober, 1787, written by a 
Pruffian officer, in the armv of his Se- 
rene Highnefs the Duke of Brunfwick, 
and an Appendix confifting of letters, 

H 2 refolutions, 
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refolutions, and ftate papers,in French, 


relating to the difturbances of Hol- 
Jand ; which will no doubt beinterefting 
to thofe who are defirous of being 
thoroughly acquainted with the late 
commotions in that country. 


Humanity, or the Ricuts of Na- 
ger a Poem, in Two Books. By 
the Author of ** Sympathy.”—— 
Cadell, 7788. ect 
WE are always happy when we 

find men of genius employing their 

talents in a manner honorable to 
themfelves, and ufeful to fociety. 

The author of this poem, who 

feems to be a man of benevolence, and 

a ftrenuous advocate in the caufe of 

virtue and juftice, has already ap- 

peared with applaufe in the literary 
world, and we are fully convinced that 
the prefent work will not in the leaft 

Icflen his reputation as an author.— 

The poem opens with the following 

lines, which are highly pi¢turefque : 


From vernal blooms and many a fragrant 
bow’r, [flow’r ; 
The redd’ning bloffom, and unfolding 
From breezy mountains, and the covert 
vale, [gale ; 
The gliding water, and the whifp’ring 
From gayer f{cenes where carelefs fancy 
ray’d, 
Bafk'd inthe fun, or frolick’d inthe fhade; 
Ambitious grown, and touch’d by ge- 
n’rous praife, [lays: 
Now turns the Mufe to more adven’trous 
No more fhe paints the tints of blufhing 
morn, [thorn ; 
Nor hangs the dew-drop on the trembling 
No more the brook runs murm’ring in 
her line, [thine; 
No more, fair Spring, her florid verfe is 
Farewell, a long farewell to founts and 
flow’rs, pow’rs. 
Far loftier themes demand her thoughtful 


After invoking Humanity, and pay- 
ing fome compliments to Mr. How- 
ard, and other worthy charaéters, 
who have been promoters and fup- 
porters of benevolent inftitutions, the 
author laments that the glory of Bri- 
tain fhould be fullied by the infamous 
traffic of human beings. He then 
gives a fketch of the origin and pro- 
grefs of flavery; draws a parallel be- 
tween the natives of Africa and the 
Europeans; and, after having deli- 


neated a picture of the lige of an In- 


/ 
dian Bramin, and bid the proud 
Chriftian “* catch compaffion from 
** the Bramin race,” concludes the 
firft book with fome refleétions on 
tyranny, an account of the progrefs 
of liberty in Britain, and the charac- 
ter of Alfred. 


Rich in the varied pow’rs of head and 
heart, 

In ev’ry fcience fkill’d, in every art ; 

Ardent in war, in gentle peace ferene, 

Wife in the public, as the private fcene. 


The fecond book commences with 
a defcription of the Baftile. 


Explore yon cavern frowning on the fight, 
Where one faint lamp fends forth a fickly 


light! 
Thro’ folds of darknefs where yon wicket 
glooms, [tombs : 


Perfidious pow’r has fcoop’d the living 
Along the filth that oozes et the walls, 
The flimy fnail, with track abhorrent 
crawls, 
And oft, augmenting poifons, from the 
top, [drop. 
With fullen found, falls flow the with’ring 
The peftilential toad that fquats below, 
Gathers frefh venom as thefe poifons flow. 
Here many a fathom down, defpotic rage 
Hung human viétims in the dreadful cage ; 
Here the poor captive, torn from child 
and wife ; [life ; 
From youth to age groan’d out detefted 
Nor nature’s fun. nor art’s fupplying blaze, 
E’er ftole one beam of comfort on his 
days. 
Nor humea form, nor human hand was 


nigh, 

To footh the grief that gather’d in his eye, 

Save one belel glance of man, as thro’ the 
hole 

His daily bread the filent gaoler ftole; 

No human voice beguil’d the endlefs 
night, 

That cruel fhut him from creation’s light! 

To footh a miftrefs, wanton Louis gave 

To one who dar’d be juft, this ling’ring 
grave; 

To one who dar’d a proftitute pourtray, 

And bring his honeft fatire into day. 

How finks the heart to pace this gloomy 
round, [ground ! 

How pants the mufe to leave this tyrant 


The author then takes a view of 
tyranny in the regions of the Eaft— 
relates feveral inftances of benevolence 
and greatnefs of mind in the fable 
inhabitants of burning Africa—de- 
f{cribes the wretched fufferings of the 
Negroes in the Weft-Indian iflands— 

gives 
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‘gives examples of the effeéts produced 
. a love of liberty in various parts 
of the globe, and pays a compliment 
to the man 


Who fcorning int’reft, thus pourtray’d the 
lan 

That on to man the awful rights of man: 

* Awake, my friends, at mercy’s call 
awake, 

*¢ Hafte, hafte the chains of flav’ry to break ; 

6* Oh! race difhonour’d, whofe fad forms 
we tear, there ; 

** Nor heed eur fpecies, heed our kindred 

“ Too long on fordid altars have ye bled, 

‘* From Chriftian hearts too long has 
mercy fled. 

* At length return’d, the goddefs brings 
relief, ede grief; 

** From heav’n fhe comes to footh the cap- 

** My brethren rife, the galling chains 
unbind, 

** And give the gen’rous model to mankind; 

** What av’rice {ciz’d, let juftice now re- 
ftore, [more; 

** Let negroes ferve, but ferve as flaves no 

** This the new law—Let cach a hackle 


rend, 
** Till freedom reigns, and flav'ry fhall end; 
“ Or tf the name of Slave muft yet remain, 
** Strive not for words, fo we remove the 


pain; : 

“ Strive not for words, fo we the righés 
Subply, 

© The ravifh’drights of fweet Humanity!” 


The poem then ends with an ac- 
count of the joy occafioned among 
the negroes by the glad tidings pro- 
claimed to them from Humanity.— 
The powers of eloquence, and the 
charms of poetry, have been warmly 
exerted in behalf of the poor negroes, 
and we have every reafon to hope that 
they will not be without fucceds, 


A Free Tranflation of the Preface to 
BeLtenpeNnus, Payne and Son, 
London, 1788. 


THE original of this preface is 
prefixed by the learned editor to a 
new edition of three books, which 
were become exceedingly fcarce and 
rare, written by one Bellendenus.— 


This author, whofe real name is Bal- 
Jentyne, was by birth a Scotchman, 
and fo eminent by his learning and 
abilities as to be called “ rather a 
“light than a man of Scotland,” 
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Refpeéting his family and defcent, 
little certain is known; nor can we 
colleé&t any authentic information of 
his particular fituation or habits of 
life. He is mentioned by Dempfter, 
in his Lives of the Scotch writers, 
who fays, that he was Humanity 
Profeffor at Paris in 1602. . He was 
Mafter of Requefts to James VI. of 
Scotland, and it appears that he en- 
joyed a confiderable fhare of the favor 
of that monarch ; but we are entirely 
ignorant whether James beftowed any 
other mark of diftinétion updn him. 
It is however certain, that Bellendenus 
was indebted to James’s liberality 
for a life of eafy retirement at Paris. 
—The editor of thefe three books, 
which are entitled, 1ft, ‘* De Statu 
** Prifci Orbis in Religione, Re Po- 
** litica et Literis ;” 2d, ‘* Ciceronis 
** Princeps, five de Statu Principis 
** et Imperii;” 3d, ‘* Ciceronis Con- 
“ful, Senator fenatufyue Romanus, 
** five de Statu Reip. et Urbis impe- 
“* rantis Orbi,” has taken an oppor- 
tunity in this preface of difplaying 
his political principles, and of pay- 
ing many high compliments to North, 
Burke, and Fox, who are his three 
heroes. He at the fame time exhibits 
in no very favorable point of view 
fome of the principal leaders in the 
prefent adminiftration. As many of 
our readers may not, perhaps, be fuf- 

ficiently verfed in the learned lan- 

guages to be able to read the origi- 

nal, we fhall lay before them the 

following extra¢ts; cautioning them, 

however, not to judge of the author’s 

abilities from the tranflation, which 

we confider as far from equalling the 

fpirit of the original.—Of Mr. She- 

ridan the author thus {peaks : 


Each of the three charaéters (North, 
Fox, and Burke) of whom I have made 
frequent mention, is accomplifhed in his 
own way nearly to perfeétion ; but not 
one of them poffeffes a recommendation 
which is common to them ail.—lI had 
almoft faid, that Sheridan has attained 
whatever individually diftinguifhes them, 
and fupplied what they refpectively want 
of perfection. The golden tide of eloe 
quence which Burke pours forth; the ur- 
banity, the eafy and unitudicd elegance of 
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North; the fubtlety, the vigor, the vari- 
ety of Fox—all thefe qualities are con- 
fpicuoufly united in Sheridan. 

In the late public caufe inftituted again 
a certain Governor, how extenfive were 
his claims to favor and to fame! With 
what energy of voice and fpirit did he 
attach the attention of his hearers of all 
ranks, ages, and parties!—In how won- 
derful a manner did he communicate de- 
light, and incline the. molt reluctant fpirits 
to his purpofe ! 

To the difeuffion of this caufe he came 
admirably prepared—all was anxious ex- 

c&ation and attention. From the very 
becintine he appeared to juftify impa- 
tience. That fubjeét, fo various, compli- 
eated, and abftrufe, he comprehended 
with precifion, and explained with fyfte- 
matic acutenefs. He placed every argu- 
ment in that particular point, where it 
had the greateft energy and effeé. — 
Throughout a very long {peech he was 
careful to ufe no imprudent expreffion, 
but was manifeftly and uniformly con- 
fiftent with himfelf. His ftyle was dex- 
teroufly adapted to the contingence of the 
occafion :—in one part he was copious and 
{plendid ; in another more concife and 
pointed ; and gave additiona! polifh to 
truth. As he found it neceflary, he in- 
ftru€ted, delighted, or agitated his hear- 
ers. He appeared to have no other ob- 
je in view but that of giving the faireft 
termination to the bufinefs ; to prove the 
guilt of the accufed by the moft indifput- 
able evidence ; and to confirm the obje& 
ef the inveftigation by ftrang and decifive 
reafoning. Then firft did that Scot, * au- 
dacious as he is, tremble with alarm, and 
altogether forget his ufual loquacity. But 
the Minifter rendered Sheridan the tribute 
of his fuffrage, either becaufe he felt the 
irrefiftible impreffion of his eloquencc, or 
chofe to embrace this as the fairch op- 
portunity of atoning for his former molt 
reproachful conduét. 

At that time Sheridan difcovered a 
fpirit of wit and humor, not mean and 
vulgar, but confiftent with the pureft elo- 
quence. His oratory was often rapid and 
diffufed, but in noinftance crowded or re- 
dundant ; it was, as contingence required, 
vehement, indignant, and expreilive of the 
juftet forrow : its impreffion, its {plen- 
dor, its copioufnels, and variety, were in 
all refpeéts refponfible to the greatnefs 
and dignity of the occafion. 

With how great applaufe he was heard 
by an attentive fenate, is univerfally 
_known. His moft determined adverfaries 
were compelled to render tribute to his 
excellence. A large portion was added, 
gwot merely to his ingenuous and hono- 


rable popularity, but to his folid and 
unfading glory. Pofterity will again and 
again, with renewed delight and wonder, 
perufe that compofition ; and with heart. 
felt animation, will often apply to him 
the words of A.fchines, ‘*Qh that we had 
** heard him!’’ 


As a contraft to the above, we 
fhall lay before the reader another 
chara&ter, which we have every rea- 
fon to believe to be that of Mr. 
Dundas. 


Behold now the mighty, the enormous 
Thrafybulus! whofe countenance and ap- 
pearance afford ampleft matter for ridi- 
cule. If you wifh to know the quality of 
his eloquence, it i8 marked by no ele- 
gance nor ornament, it is rude and offen- 
five ; always maimed, confufed, and ob- 
fcure. To this add, a prompt volubility 
of tongue, and impudence not foon or 
eafily abafhed ; with a tone of voice, 
which, although I have heard, I fhall 
find difficult to deferibe : it is by nature 
ruftic and diffonant: it fometimes me- 
naces him with fuffocation; at others it 
is harfh, as if paffed over a file. In the 
conftant exercife of his unwearied fides, 
it knows no paufe ; it beats the air, and 
wounds the ear; til] broken, and as it 
were, cut intwo, itterminatesina fcream. 
—Cicero was of opinion, that a harfh and 


tion, notwithfianding there are who take 
pains to acquire it. But I never knew 
any one, Thrafybulus excepted, who, 
having a tone of voice moft remarkably 
offenfive, did not cither endeavour to 
avoid it altogether, or at leaft try to foften 
its effeét, by ingenious artifice, or con- 
ftant induftry. 

They who have feen the diftortions of 
Thrafybulus, fometimes on this fide, and 
fometimes to the other. are at a lofsto 
imagine which will be favored with his 
fulfrage.—Indeed the fentiment of Ma- 
rius feems equally true and appofite with 
refpe&t to him—that to obtain eminence 
in the State, a man fhould never remem- 
ber either injuries or kindnefs. Can he, 
however, be faid ever to fuffer from in- 
jury, whofe zealous fervice every man in 
power can dire& and command as he 
pleafes ? The intereft, therefore, of Thra- 
fybulus, is fecure, for he never knew what 
it was to blufh. Tully obferves, that he 
had known fome, who, not able to make 
themfelves orators, had obtained profie 
ciency in the knowledge of the laws.— 
Very different motives impelled our Thra- 
fybulus to this courtly, though perilous 


* Major Scot, the great friend of Mr, Haflings. 
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habit ef life. That he fhould be conftantly 
on the watth for new game, is not at all 
wonderful ; appetite fharpens wit, and 
expands the genius. As long as he con- 
tinued in his own country, he was con- 
fined to the lower courts, and efteemed, 
even by the vulgar, rude and uncouth as 
an orator, and amerechildin legal know- 
ledge. What his powers of {peech were 
able to effeét, the judges hardly gave 
themfelves time to confider ; but eventhey 
allowed him the merit of clamorous per- 
feverance. His good fortune, therefore, 
was not complete and perfect; for, al- 
though he polfefied the two great requi- 
fites of a pleader, confidence and noife, 
he did not fucceed in his profeffion.—- 
Neverthelefs, he was deemed by his coun- 
trymen to rank only with Leguleius and 
Blatero—a mere hunter of fyllables, and 
guardian of forms—was by the fates de- 
figned to enter the lifts of eloquence, with 
men of the moft refined and exquilite ac- 
complifhments. 


In the conclufion of this preface, 
the author pays a high compliment 
to the Scotch, in refpeét to their fi- 
terary talents. Speaking of the lofs 
of fome of the works of Bellendenus, 
and of the orations of Creighton, a few 
{cattered remains of which are ftill 
ha ng which, in the opinion of 

Jaudoeus, are diftinguifhed by all the 
{weetnefs and purity of eloquence, 
he fays, 

We fubmit, however, the more pa- 
tiently, to the lofs of many excellent 
books, from the brilliant profpeét which 
Scotland, at the prefent day, prefenis to 
every contemplative mind.—To enume- 
rate the philofophic charaéters which, 
in the fpace of a few years, have flou- 
rifhed in Scotland—to afcertain the ex- 
tent of their learning, the variety and 
abundance of their ftudious purfuits— 
would be no eafy undertaking. Neither 
have they feparately labored in the ac- 
complifhment of any individual objeé&, 
but direfted their induftry and talents 
to whatever the human mind can obtain 
by perfeverance, or elucidate by the 
powers of argumentation. 


4 Treatif: on Medical and Pharmacen- 
tical Chymiftry, and the Materia Me- 
dica. To which is added, An Englifo 
Tranflation of the new Edition of the 
Pharmacopaia of the Royal Phyfi- 
cians of London. 1788. By Donald 
Monro, M. D. F.R.S. &c. 3 vols. 
8vo. 18s. boards, Cadell, Lon- 
don, 17.88, 
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THE author tells us, that this 
treatife was originally written as part 
of a courfe of leftures on the theory 
and prattice of phyfic, which he read 
in the years 1758, 59, and 60, with 
the intention of giving ftudents a ge- 
neral idea of the principles of che- 
miiltry, and fuch chemical operations 
as are employed in the preparation of 
medicines ; and of making them ac- 
quainted with the nature, virtues, 
and dofes of the principal medicines 
ufed in the practice of phyfic. In 
the year 1785, having been elected 
Senior Cenfor of the College of Phy- 
ficians, and having been afterwards em- 
ployed with other members of a com- 
mittee, confifting of the officers of 
the college, in colle@ting and revifing 
the Pharmacopoeia, he was naturally 
led to look into his own work ; and 
judging that it might be ufeful to the 
younger part of the profeffion, he 
came to the refolution of offering it 
to the public. 

The plan which the author has 
followed feems to be judicious, clear, 
and methodical, and well calculated 
to anfwer the purpofe intended. Af- 
ter briefly treating of ele¢tive attrac- 
tion, folution, and the other principal 
operations, employed for the prepara- 
tion of medicines, he defcribes un- 
der diftinét heads, fuch articles of the 
materia medica, as could be reduced 
into claffes from fome known diftin- 
guifhing properties. ‘Thefe heads are 
1. Salts, acid, alkaline, and neutral. 
2. Earths. 3. Metals, and metallic 
preparations. 4. Sulphur. 5. Sub- 
{tances produced by fermentation. 
6. Oils, foffil, animal, and vegetable, 
7. Bitumens, refins, and refinous gums. 
8. Infpiffated vegetable juices, gums, 
and mucilages. g. plain and mine- 
ral waters. Thefe take up the two 
firft volumes ; the author then takes a 
view of entire animal and vegetable 
fubftances ; which, in fome meafure, 
may be confidered as compound bo- 
dies, made up of falts, oil, earth, 
and water, and which cannot be di- 
vided into diftiné& claffes. 'Thefe to- 

ther with an Englifh tranflation 
of the Pharmacopmia mn 

thir 
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in the human body, and in general fafa 
the foundation of it; for that he himfelf 
was troubled with orien complaints, 


third and laft volume. As a fpecimen 
of the author’s manner, we fhall felect 
a few articles. 


Of common falt the author gives 
the following account. 


THE falt formed by the foffil alkali fa- 
turated with the muriatic or marine acid, 
has been called common, from its being the 
falt that we have in greateit quantity, and 
is in moft general ule 5 fea fall, from the 
great quantity there is of it in fea water; 
and of late alkali minerale muriatum. 

It is found native in mines in England, 
Poland, Hungary, and in other countries, 
when it has been called /a/ gem, and rock 
fait; and it is got in large quantity by 
evaporating the water of the fea or of falt 
fprings. 

Its cryftals are fomewhat cubical, and 
when pure do not run per deliquium in 
the air, which they do if they havea mix- 
ture of the Epfom falt, which often hap- 

ens, if great care is not taken to feparate 
it. They diffolve in about three times 
their own weight of water; and lower 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer above four de- 
grees during the time of their folution; 
and the difference of the quantity of this 
falt which cold and hot water diffolves, is 
much lefs than that of moft other falts. 

It is generally looked upon as a ftrong 
antifeptic, and has been much ufed for 
poet me animal food from corruption ; fo 

ar indeed is true, that if it beufed in fuf- 
ficient quantity it is poffeffed of this qua- 
lity; but the late Sir John Pringle tells 
us, that although a drachm of this {alt pre- 
ferved two drachms of frefh beef from 
corruption for above thirty hours, ina heat 
equal to chat of the human blood, yet that 
ten or fifteen grains manifeftly both hait- 
ened and heightened the corruption ; and 
hence he infers, that as it is feldom taken 
beyond this proportion with our aliment, 
that it is f{ubfervient to digeftion, by foft- 
ening and refolving our food, at the fame 
time that it farther promotes it, by the 
ftimulus it gives tothe fibres of the ftomach 
and inteftines : taken in large quantity it 
proves laxative. ; 

It raifes and increafes thirft, and is 
looked upon rather as a heating than a 
cooling remedy : when taken up into the 
blood, it is not changed by the aétion of 
our veffels, but may be got in the fame 
ftate from the urine, as when fwallowed ; 
but the other neutral falts are alledged to 
have the fame property, though as yet a 
fufficient number of experiments have not 
been made to afcertain this fa&t with. re- 
gard to them. The late Dr. John Ruther- 
ford, profeffor of medicine in the univer- 
fity of Edinburgh, was of opinion, that fea 
falt promoted the generation of the calculus 


and obferved that if he eat freely of falt 
for aday or two, he was fure to have a fit of 
the gravel ; but when he abftained from 
it, he was free from this complaint; but I 
fancy that other caufes muft concur with 
this to bring on gravelith diforders ; for we 
do not find that fea-faring people, who live 
much on falted provifions, are more fubje& 
to the ftone than other men. 

It is feldom ufed as an internal remedy, 
though it is fometimes ordered to be mixed 
with clyfters, to increafe their ftimulus and 
to make them operate more freely. 


As we never remember to have be- 
fore feen an account of the method 
employed in the Eaft Indies for mak- 
ing that efential oil called otter of rofes, 
we fhall lay it before the reader. 


One of the effentials oils, the o/eum ro 
farum, which is brought into this country, 
is got by infufing the flowers which con- 
tain it, in tepid water, and perhaps others 
might be prepared in the fame manner — 
This is the efential oil cf rafes, commonly 
called otter of rofes, which is brought 
from the Eaft-Indies, and fold at a very 
high price. An officer who had been a 
number of years in the India fervice, af- 
fured me that the manner in which it is 
prepared is this : In certain places of the 
country of Bengal, they plant large fields 
with ‘rofe trees or bufhes. When the 
rofes are in flower, they fill a number of 
very large ftone or glazed earthen veffels, 
or wooden cafks, with the leaves of the 
flowers of the rofes, very well pieked, 
and freed from all feeds and ftalks, and 
then pour pure fpring water over them, 
fo as to cover them, and rife fome inches 
above their furfiace. They fet the veffels 
in the fun early in the morning at fun- 
rife, and Ict them ftand till the evening ; 
then they take them into the houfe, and 
fet them out again early next morning, as 
before; and do this for four, five, fix, or 
more days. At the end of the third or 
fourth day, a number of particles of a 
fine yellow oily matter appear floating on 
the dirface ; in a day or two thefe gather 
into a fcum, which 1s the otter or ejfential 
oil of the rofes. So foon as this {cum is 
obferved, the operator takes it all up with 
great care on very fine cotton wrapt round 
pieces of ftick, and fqueezes it into a 
phial, which he immediately ftops well. 
This operation he repeats every evening, 
while the rofes continue to throw out any 
of this fine oil; and when they yield no 
more, he empties the veffels of the rofe 
leaves, and fills them again with others 


which are ireth. 
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HORACE. Booxl. Erisrre X. 
IMITATED. 
T© A PRISE Ww: 


I Who a Country life admire, 

And ne’ér of rural profpeéts tire, 
Salute my friend who loves the town, 
And hates to fee a country clown. 
Tho’ we almoft congenial be, 

In this howe’er we difagree ; 

You’re fond of buftle, din and fmoke, 
And thiags that always me provoke, 
Whilft I clear rivulets extol, 

That o’er their pebbly channels roll, 
Rude moffy rocks that nodding ftand ; 
Rich corn waving o’er the land; 
Thick ihedy groves where zephyrs play, 
And ¢oo! the fultry heat of day: 
I’m fond of every ruftic fport, 

And hate---deteft a venal court. 
Whene’er { quit the noify town, 

And to my rural {pot get down, 

I find mylelf quite at my eafe, 

And can do whatfoe’er I pleafe ! 
Sometimes I ftudy, fometimes ride ; 
Or {troll along a river’s fide, 

Or faunter through fome fertile mead, 
Where lowing herds in plenty feed ; 
Or reft upon a bank of flowers, 

And pafs ’midit innocence my hours. * 

If one would live by nature’s laws, 
Regardlefs of the world’s applaufe ; 
And be defirous of a foot 
Whereon to build an humble cot, 
What fituation can compare 
With that where pureft country air 
Difpels the vapours and the {pleen, 
And makes one wear a healthful mien ? 

“Than in the courtry tell me where 
Men freer are from pining care? 
Where can they founder fieep enjoy, 
Or time more harmlefsly employ? 
Do marble pavements more delight, 
Than the green turf that cheers the fight? 
Gr does the water of the town, 
From the New-river head brought down, 
Tafte fweeter than the chryftal rills, 
That trickle down the verdant hills? 

So much are ruftic fcenes admir’d, 

And rural profpeéts now defir’d, 

That in the town one often fees 

The houfes fhaded by tall trees, 
Which give them quite a country look, 
And fill with envy my Lord-Duke. 

And if amenfion can command 

A diftant profee@ o’er the land 

Of Hampitead, or the Surry hills, 

Its fite with admiration fills. 
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Fach connoiffeur, with wond’ring eyes, 
Echolds it, and enraptur’d cries, 
“© What charming profpeét! air how free! 
‘¢ The rus in urbe here we fee.’ 
For nature {till will have her way, 
Let men do whatfoe’er they may. 
And ftill that pure and genuine tafte, 
In every mind by Heav’n plac’d, 
Will thew itfelf fome how in part, 
Howe’er corrupted by vile art. 
Who know not filver from vile drofs, 
Will not fuftain a heavier lofs 
Than they who truth and falfehood join, 
And know not where to ftrike the line. 
Whoe’er with fuccefs is elated, 
Will be more wretched when ill fated ; 
And things which mortals value moft 
Caufe greateft pain when they are loft. 
Let not ambitien then deftroy 
Your happinefs and heart-felt joy ; 
Contentinent mote true pleafure brings 
Than ail the wealth and pomp of Kings. 
Once, as the ancient ftcry goes, 
A ftag, by force of furious blows, 
Expell’d a horfe from a rish common, 
That properly belong’d to no man. 
The fteed on this, in forrow ran, 
And humbly begg’d the aid of man; 
With piteous groans neigh’d cut his cafe, 
How he’d been driven from his place 
Of pafture, where he ufed to feed, 
His own hereditary mead. 
A maa on this beftrid his back, 
And rode him forth to the attack ¢ 
The ag wav vangniih’d ; but the horfe 
Soon found his fituation worfe : 
For tho’ unrivall’d on the plain 
He fed, yet forc’d t’obey the rein ; 
He faw himfelf a flave for life, 
The confequence of foolith frife. 
So he who with extenfive views, 
Unceafing after wealth purfues, 
Quits liberty, the gift of Heav’n ; 
The greateft bieffing ever given, 
And foon becomes, Ah! fad conditien ! 
The flave of av’rice and ambition ; 
’Canfe, deftitute of common fenfe, 
He cannot relish competence. 
Whoe’er is curs’d with an eftate, 
I mean when ’tis too fmall or great, 
Is as unhappy as the clown, [down ; 
Whofe thoes, if large, will throw .bim 
But if too fimall, they’ll pinch his toes, 
And pain him wherefoe’er he goes. 
And he who has a large eftate, 
Rich gardghs and a country feat, 
On horfes, dogt, and female frienas, 
His boafted riches often /pends. 
Whilft he who has an income fmall, 
Or, whet is worfe, has none at all, 
Scarce 
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Scarce ever plentifully dines; 

But midft of want and forrow pines. 

Contented then with your eftate, 

Be happy, and defpife the great ; 

Nor after honors e’er afpire, 

That tend ambitious minds to fire. 

‘For money either ferves or rules, 

As owned by men of fenfe or fools. 

The wife man makes it ferve his ends, 

And ftill within his income {pends ; 

Whilft fools, who are the flaves of wealth, 

Clofe hide it in the earth by ftealth ; 

Nor ufe it as by heav’n defign’d, 

To eafe their wants, and cheer the mind. 
E. 


Tut BULFINCH. 


BY MARIA FALCONER,SIXTEEN YEARS 
OF AGE. 


"rT WAS when with gentle grace the 

{miling {pring [ flowers, 

Had ftrew’d the plain with variegated 
The. tenants of the grove began to fing, 

And nature boafted all her rural powers. 


Far from the mufic of the vernal grove, 
Where pleafure reigns in every breaft 
elate, 
Far from the fcenes of harmony and love, 
A captive bulfinch thus bemoan’d his fate 


“*€ Oft have I-fat upon a blooming fpray, 

** And join’d the woodlark in an 

equal fong: [away, 

** In freedom oft have paft my hours 

** Nor thought the longeft fummer’s 
day too long. 


*¢ Oft from the torrent ofthe loud cafcade 
* I’ve fipt the water of the chryftal 
ftream ; 
** Oft in the cool refrefhing verdant fhade. 
** I’ve fought a fhelter from the noon- 
tide beam. 


*¢ Ah me! and when the goddefs of the 
morn, [light, 
*¢ With early hand unbarr’d thie gates of 
*¢ Upon the bofom of the zephyrs born, 
“ To mect my love, I took my carneft 
flight. 


‘t The groves and fhades are witnefs to 
the hours [and ftrife ; 
“¢ That I have {pent unknown to care 
¢‘-] had been happy if the pitying powers 
“s — my liberty and ta’ca my 

ife {”° 


THE re ae Fee el 


BY THE SAME. 
HE ‘rifing fun’s enlivening ray 
‘ Difpell’d the gloom of night ; 
Each verdant field and flowery {pray 
With dew drops twinkled bright. 
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The earlieft of the feather’d throng, 
As round all nature fmil’d, 

A woodlark tun’d his matin fong, 
In ftrains divinely wild. 


O fay, ye foft harmonious train, 
Ye warblers of the grove, 

Who taught you thus to pour that ftrain, 
Or tune your voice to love? 


The fweeteft bird that e’er could fing, 

Or flower that e’er could blow, 

Alike to Heaven’s eternal King, 
Their bloom and mufic owe. 


To him, ye birds, attune your lays, 
For they to him belong ; 

And let your mufic found his praife 
In one concordant fong. 


A SONNET. 


BY HARRIET FALCONER, FOURTEEN 


YEARS OF AGE. 


7 E rofes bow your lovely heads, 
Nor boaft your damafk hue ; 
For, fee, yon {potlefs lilly fpreads 

Her charms to rival you. 


So in each beauteous female breaft 
Does envy’s paflion dwell; 

Each lovely nymph, of charms poffefs’d, 
Endeavours to excel. 


Ah! foolifh maids, behold your doom 
In yonder faded flower ; : 

For what is beauty’s fofteft bloom ? 
The triumph of an hour! 


On INFANCY. 


BY THE SAME. 
HAL fcenes of life, more lovely thas 
the fpring, 


More beauteous than the dawn of fume 
mer’s day, 
More gay and artlefs than the birds that 
fing 
Their tuneful fonnets on the leafy {fpray! 


Adieu, ye paths, adorned with f{pringing 
flowers: [given, 
O! could thofe vernal {weets again be 
When guardian angels watch’d my guilt« 
lefs hours, 
And ftrove to guide my erring fteps to 
heaven. 


So the firft pair in paradife were bleft, 
Perpetual pleafures open’d to the view ; 
Nor guilt nor fear difturb’d the peaceful 
breaft, 
Nor anxious care their happy moments 
knew. 


But 
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But, ah! thofe joys ‘hall fly with winged 
fpeed, 
And leave to bufy care the jocund fcene ; 
To innocence fhall guilt and pain fucceed, 
To lively youth, long hours of gloom 
and f{pleen. 


So fhines the fun in orient {plendour bright, 
So bloom the rofes on a fummer’s day ; 
The fun fhall fink in dark ans cheerlefs 
night, 
The blooming rofes feel.a fure decay. 


ELEG Y. 


BY. WENRY JAMES PIE, ESQ. 


Now the brown woods their —_ load 

refign, [force ; 

And rage the tempefts with refiltleis 

Mantled with {now the filver mountains 
fhine, 

And icy fetters chain the rivulet’s courfe. 


No pleafing obje& charms our wearied 
view, [glade ; 

No waving verdure decks the dreary 
Save that o’er yonder tomb the mournful 
Projeéts an awful folitary fhade. [yew 


Short is the fpring, and fhort the fummer 

hour, [tumn reigns ; 

And fhort the time that fruitful au- 

But tedious roll the days when winter’s 
power 

Afferts its empire o'er our wafted plains. 


As f{wiftly wears our {pring of life away, 
As f{wiftly will its pleafing fummer go: 
But ah! when winter clouds our chearlefs 

day, 
Again the vernal breezes never blow! 


Mark this, and-boaft your fancied worth 

no more, [brave! 

Ye great, ye proud, ye learned, and ye 

With hafty lapfe fome circling years are 
o’er, 

And lo! ye flumber in the filent grave ! 


Why views the fage fair pleafure’s tran- 

fient charm, [eye? 

And all her vot’ries gay with fcowling 

Alike he ftoops to Fate’s {uperior arm,--- 
Alike he fuffers, and alike muft die! 


Say, what avails it then, with brow fevere, 
The filken bands of luxury to defpife ; 
To bring by thought the day of horror 
near, [arife ? 

And view the tempeft ere the clouds 


Better with laughing nymphs in revels gay, 

To give the hoursto Vinus, wine and 
fong > 

And, fince the rapid moments never ftay, 

Tocatch fome pleafures as they glide 
along. 
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Deluded man! whom empty founds be- 

uile, [foul ? 

What tranfports here await thy anxious 

Know, love abhors the venal harlot’s {mile, 
And hell-born fury rages in the bowl. 


Seek virtue to be bleft; but feek her far,--- 

Far from thofe gloomy fons of letter’d 
pride, 

Who ’gainit the paflions wage eternal war, 

And, foes to nature, nature’s dictates 
chide. 


Let mirth, not madnefs, crown the tem- 
perate feaft ; [part : 
Let love and beauty joys refin’d im- 
Though mere fenfation charm the grovel- 
ling breatt, 
*Tis mutual paffion fires the generous 
heart. 


The various bleflings bounteous Heaven 
beftows, . 
With gratitude and charity ..cpay ; 
Relieve thy fuffering friend, or fhare his 
woes, [away. 
But from his failings turn thine eyes 


So when the wintry ftorms of death are 
patt 

In brighter fkies,and zther more ferene, 

Thy wither’d boughs fhall bud again, to 
laft 


For ever blooming, and for ever green. 


HORACE Booxll. One X. 


IMITATED. 





Reflius vives, Ge. 


OU’LL fafer be, my friend, to keep 
Not always in the open deep ; 
Yet cautious you mutt fhun 
The dang’rous {hore when ftorms arife ; 
And difmal clouds obfcure the fkies, 
And hide the cheering fun. 


Whoe’er hits on the golden mean, 

Enjoys a mind calm and ferene, 
Nor prides himfelf on thew; 

His modeft roof no pomp difplays ; 

His gilded domes no envy raife, 
Nor round their luftre throw. 


The tow’ring pine ftretched to the fky, 

Feels more the blaft ’caufe it is high; 
Proud turrets fooneit fall; 

And mountains firft feel the effeéts, 

When awful thunder roaring breaks, 
Around this earthly ball. 


The mind prepar’d for either ftate, 
Shews prudent fear, however great, 
And Lien in midf of ills ; 
Winter, we fee, at hcav’n's command, 
Appear foon quit'the giadd’ned land, 
Then {pring her dew dati. 


Ie 





The’ 
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Tho’ fortune now mayn’t on us fmile, 

Have patience wait a little while, 
A change no doubt you'll fee : 

Sometimes Apollo tunes his lyre, 

Unbends his bow, and lends his fire, 
To fuch as you and me. 





Tho’ with misfortunes fore opprefs’d, 
Be fteady {till and do your beft ; 
And when mid{t profp’rous gales, 
Againtt the abfent ftorm prepare ; 
Whate’er the wind however fair, 
Be {ure to reef your fuils. E 








WRITTEN ON A VISIT, 
By ANN YEARSLEY, 
A MILK-WOMAN OF BRISTOL. 


ELIGHTFUL Twick’nam! may a 
ruftic hail 
Thy leafy fhades, where Pope in rap- 
ture ftray’d, 
Clafp young-ey’d Ecftacy amid the vale, 
And foar, full p:nioned, with the 
buoyant maid ? 


Ah! no, I droon, her fav’rite bard fhe 

mourns ; [my fong; 

Yet Twick’nam, hall thy groves affitt 

For while with grateful love my bofom 
burns, 

Soft zephyr bears the artlefs ftrain along. 


Thro’ Mare’s peaceful haunt with joy I 

rove : bieat ; 

Here Emma’s fpotlefs lamb forgets to 

Nor heeds her native lawn, or woolly love, 

ut gently breathes her thanks at Beau. 
ty’s feet. 


Emblem of whiteft innocence! how bleft! 
No cruel maftiff on thy heart fhall prey, 
Nor fanguine fteel e’er rend thy panting 
breaft, [away. 


But life, with happy eafe, ftill glide 


Far be the hour that muft demand thy 

breath ; [ma’s tear : 

For ah! that hour hall claim my Em- 

E’en Maro’s manly eye fhall grace thy 
death, 

Nor will the pang Latilla’s bofom fpare. 


But hence Melpomene! to cells of woe, 
I would not now thy melting Janguors 
own : [glow, 
Here Friend{htp’ bids exulting Rapture 
While Sorrow, lift’ning, fliils -her deep- 
eft groan. 


Proteéted thus from ev’ry barbed dart, 
Which oft from foul-corroding paffion 
<b. flies.s 

I own the tranfport of a blamelefs heart, 


While on the airthe pow’rlefs fury dies, 


Hail! fleady Friendhip, fubborn in thy 
lea! : 
Moft juftly fo, when Virtue is thy guide : 
Beneath thy mingled ray, my foul is free, 
And native Genius foars with confcious 
pride. 


See Maro points the vaft, the fpacious way, 
Where ftrong Idea may on Rapture 
{pring : [itray, 


I mount !—Wild ardor fhall ungovern’d | 


Nor dare the mimic pedant clip my wing. 


Rue! what art thou ? thy limits I difown! 
Can thy weak law the {welling thought 
confine ? [dred zone, 
Snatch glowing tranfport from her kind- 
And fix her melting onthy frozen line ? 


As well command the hoary Alps to bear 
The amaranth, or Pheebus-loving flow’r 3 

Bid the Behemoth cut the yielding air, 
Or rob the Godhead of creative pow’r. 


Yet, Precept! hall thy richeft ftore be 
mine, [my breaft; 
When foft’ning pleafure wou’d invade 
To thee my ftruggling {pirit fhall refign, 
On tay cold bofom will I fink to reft. 


Farewell, ye groves! and when thy friend~ 
ly moon [green, 
Tempts each fair fitter o’er the vermal 
Oh, may each lovely maid refleé& how foon 
La@tilla faw, and fighing left the fcene. 


LA RAISON EST BONNE, 


Conte lu 4 1a Séance publique du Mufée de 
Paris, par M. le Marquis de Fulvy. 


ERTAIN jeune ececléfiaftique 
Depuis environ douze mois, 
Débitoit fon fermon unique, 
A chaque faifon une fois. 


Son parent, Gafcon, pauvre hére, 
Du méme habit toujours vétu, 
Placé vis-a-vis de la chaire, 
L’avoit quatre fois entendu. 


Pourquoi, lui dit un jour l’Apétre, 
Ce pourpoiut dans toute faifon ? 
Ce’ft qu’en habit répondit l'autre 
Je fuis comme vous en fermon, 


LE PRELAT OFFENSE. 


Son évéque un jour le gros Lucas 
Difoit, en étendant les bras : ] 
** Boire, manger, dormir, et ne rien faire; 
‘* Le doux metier ! que je le ferois bien!” 
Faguin! lui dit le prélat en colére 
La digcfion a’ch donc rien ? 
MONTHLY 
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Peterfourgh, June 3. 

oO N Sunday laft the new-born Pyin- 

cefs was chriftened at the Empre{s’s 

Chapel at Czarfko Zelo, by the name of 
Catherine, and after the ceremony invefted 
by her Imperial Majotty with the enjigns of 
the Order of St. Catherine. The Emprefs 
has alfo conferred on Count Soltikow, Go- 
vernor to their Imperial Highneffes the 
young Great Dukes, the Order of the Firit 
Clafs of St. Volodimer, and has diitin- 
guifhed feveral other perfons, both in the 
civil and military line, with particular 
marks of honor. 

By letters from Field Marfhal Count 
Wartenfleben, of the 4th inftant, it ap- 
pears that a detachment of his army had 
intercepted a Turkith convoy of provifions 
intended for Belgrade, and deftroyed 
what they could not carry off. 

Vienna, Fune11. The entrenchments 
at Semlin go on rapid!y; in the mean time 
all circumitances {feem to demonttrate that 
the Turks will neither venture a general 
action, nor attack our entrenched army, but 
will continually endeavor to harra{s our 
troops by fkirmifhes, &c. in which they 
have hitherto, to our coft, facceeded but 
too well. 

June 14. Advices of the gd inftant from 

Prince Lichtenftcin mention, that a body 
of Turks, confifting of gooo men, horfe 
and foot, inthree divifions, made an attempt 
onthe Auftrian lines extending from the 
right fide of the Glina to the redoubt of 
SztaroSzello. As foon as the advanced 
polts perceived the enemy marching in fu- 
perior force, they gave the alarm, and re- 
tired under the fort, the fire of which foon 
obliged the Turks to difperfe. A party 
then attempted to pafs the Glina, and at- 
tacked the Auttrians pofted at the bridge 
at Kattinovacz, but met with fo vigorous 
a refiftance, that after returning three 
times to the affault, they were repuifed 
with lofs. This party afterwards rejoined 
the main body, and returned to the charge 
in greater numbers, but with no better ef- 
fe&, finding a braver refiftance from a de- 
tachment of the regiment of Szluiner, un- 
der the command of Major Knefevich, and 
froma company of the firit regiment of 
the frontiers, who at length put the Turks 
to flight, and purfued them into their own 
lines. 

The enemy left behind them thirty-four 
dead, withthe ftandard-bearer, and feve- 
ral horfes. They threw about forty men 
into the river, and carried with them be- 
fides a gonfiderable number of killed and 
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wounded. Our lofs ainounts to two of- 
ficers and forcy men killed, and four 
wounded. 

Ne learn fromthe bead quarters at Sem- 
lin, that Abdi Pacha, Governor of Bel- 
grade, though very re{petable for his per- 
jonal qualities, has been depofed by the 
Grand Signior for not deiiroying the dyke 
made by the Aufirians, and becaufe his 
fon fuftered the fortof Schabatzto be taken. 
He is faid to be fucceeded by the Pacha of 
Romelia, who, we are aifured, is prepar- 
ing to make a vigorous fally. 

July 5. Letters from the Prince de Co- 
bourg of the 28th of June mention, that 
the Ruffian army under the command of 
General Soltikow had aétually paffed the 
River Dniefter on that day, and was ex- 
peéted to join the Auftrian army on the 
goth. 

Frankfort, Fune 15. The principal mo- 
tive forthe late change in the operations 
is, the perfidy of the Tartars in the Cri- 
mea. It is now certain that thofe traitors, 
after having obtained 36,000 fire arms for 
the purpofe of proteéting their country, 
gave private notice thereof to the Divan, 
by whofe authority they had formed a 
projeét for furprifing all the Ruffians in the 
peninfula, and maffacring them without 
diftin@tion. Happily they have been com- 
pletely difappointed in their bloody 
views. hele Tartars were on the point 
of being incorporated with the Ruffian re- 
giments ; and now, finding their plot dil- 
covered, they have contrived to entrench 
themfelves in the mountains with all their 
arms, cavalry, and ammunition. 

June 22. We are affured that a con- 
fiderable body of Turks have entered the 
Bannat, and burnt many villages. 

They fay that it requires above 30,000 
horfes, camels, oxen, &c. to tranfport 
the artillery of the Grand Vizir’s ar- 
my, the Turks having no baggage wag- 
gons. 

Warfaw, Fune 18. By letters received 
from Bohopol, on the Bog, of the 5th inf. 
we learn, that the army under the come 
mand of the Marfhal Prince Potemkin, 
had been affembling for fome days, and 
that between Ingul and Olwiopol there 
were near 70,000 men under arms, exclu- 
five of cight regiments of Coffacks of the 
Don, and fome other detachments. That 
the field artillery confifted of 127 pieces, 
from twelve to twenty-four pounders. 
That on the if inftant, 2430 waggons, 
with bifeuit, &c. arrived at Olwiopol 
from Kremenzuk. That from the ed os 
the 
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the 5th inftant, the ad divifion of the Ruf- 
fian army; confifting of about go,ooo men, 
commanded by Prince Repnin, had paffed 
the Bog, and had taken polt on the Turk- 
ith fide of the river. That the firit divi- 
fion waited only the arrival of Prince Po- 
temkin from Elizabeth to do the fame. 
That there is certain advice of a reinforce- 
ment of 49,000 men with a quantity of 
proviions and ammunition, being arrived at 
Oczakow, by fea; and that a Serafkier is 
in march, at the head of 50,000 men, to 
cover that place by land. In the mean time 
Marfhal Romanzow, with his army, has 
pafled the Dniefter, in the neighbourhood 
of Jampul. 
erlin, Fune19. His Pruflian Majefty, 
having paid a vilit to the Prince and Prin- 
cefs of Orange, et Loo, where he arrived 
on the 11th inftant, fet out fromthence the 
igth at midnight, and returned to Charlot- 
tenburg in perfect health the 16th in the 
evening. 
Hague, June 26. All the Seven Pro- 


‘vinces have explained themfelves relative 


to the propofal of the States of Holland and 


“Weft Friefland, ‘ That the charges of He- 


reditary Stadtholder, Governor, Cap- 
tain and Admira!-General, fhould be he- 
reditary inthe Serene Houfe of Orange, 
as it was fettled in the year 1747, and 
confirmed to the prefent Stadtholder in 
2766; in confequence of which the 
States-General came to the following re- 
fojution, viz. ‘ That the refpe€tive Pro- 
vinces fhould enter into one common 
bond for the mutual guarantee of the 
Hereditary Stadtholderfhip, and the 
charges of Captain and Admiral-Gene- 
raj, not only as an effential part of the 
Conftitution and form of Government 
of each Province, but as the fundamental 
law of the Seven United Provinces, 
when they were at the treaty of Utrecht 
formed into a body politic.’ 

July1. The following is a memorial 
fent by the Comte de St. Prieft to their 
High Mightineffes : 

High and Mighty Lords. The under- 
written Ambaffador from his Moft Chrif- 
tian Majefty has not failed to inform the 
King his mafter of the two letters he fent 
to your High Mightineffes the 2d and 6th 
snftant, of your anfwer of the 12th, and the 
other pieces fucceflively received from 
you. The King after reading both thefe 
and the letters fent by Mr. Berkenrode the 
a7thinftant, has charged the underwrit- 
fen to inform your High Mightincffes, that 
he is furprized to find that you are not re- 
folved concerning the complaints which 
his Ambaffador has been obliged to lay be- 
fore you; that your High Mightineffes, 
inftead of haftening on this occafion to give 
a proof of your fentiments towards an ally 
ef the republic, and of your regard for 


the inviolable charater of his Ambaffe 
dor, have only employed yourfelves in ac- 
cufing adomettic in the fervice of the un- 
derwritten; in procuring proofs to fu port 
the crimes laid to his charge, and de- 
manding him to be punifhed. 

‘ The King, High and Mighty Lords, 
can {ce nothing in this irregular procecd- 
ing, but an intention to elude, bya premature 
recrimination, the fatisfa€tion required of 
you. But as his Majefty is perfuaded that 
your High Mightineffes were only direét- 
ed by inaccurate reports, and did not de- 
fign to tran{grefs the rules of proceeding 
mutually obferved between Sovereigns, 
and which muft not be deviated from in a 
civilized country, he has ordered the un- 
derwritten to infift on the complaints men- 
tioned in his memorials, and to declare, 
at the fame time, that as foon as his Ma- 
jefty is fatisfied on that head, which he has 
a right to expeét from the juftice and wif- 
dom of your High Migihtineffes, he will 
examine the complaints alledged againit 
the domeftic in queftion with the moft 
{crupulous impartiality ; and if they are 
found true, he will grant to your High 
Mightineffes the fatisfa€tion you have a 
right to expe& from him. 

Hague, June 26, 1788. (Signed) 

Count ve St. Prizst.’ 

Rome, Fune 4. The Pope, before he 
left Terracino, gave orders for the con- 
tinuance of the works begun, and for the 
commencement of new ones. A number 
of houfes are building for the inhabitants, 
and roads making for the increafe of 
commerce; fome obelifks have been like- 
wife ereéted, as monuments of the vaft 
enterprize of Piusthe Sixth. The work. 
men employed in the different places are 
very numerous; they are paid every fort- 
night, and their wages amount to 22,100 
crowns a month, exciufive of materials, 

June 22. At Scandiglia, about thirty 
miles from this city, the Governor of the 
place has been murdered with circum- 
fiances of horrid ‘barbarity. A wret¢h 
who had been brought before the Gover- 
nor for fome trifling offence defired to fee 
the warrant on which he had been thas 
charged before him, which, in juftice, 
could not, it muft beconfeffed, be denied 
him. At firft, however, the Governor re- 
fufed him ; but at length, while handing 
it over to him, the culprit drew a ftilletto 
from his bofom, and cut his throat. In 
the confufion, the villain effeéted his ef- 
i and has as yet baffled every pur- 

uit. 

Naples, Fune 16, An Algerine rover, 
of twenty guns, was funk the goth of laft 
month by a Genoefe man of war near 
Meffina, after a fevere and bloody conteft 
of two hours, and all on board perifhed. 
So defperate and fanguinary were the in- 

fidels 
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fidels to the laft, that they kept up @ brifk 
and almoft inceffant fire with {ma!! arms 
out of the tops, 2nd from different parts 
of their thip, intothe man of war as fhe 
was finking, which killed’ and wounded 
above twenty men; moft of the latter 
died the next day, owing to the balls 
which the pirates fred being all chewed. 


Parts, Fuly 7. 

Arret of the Council of State held atVerfailles, 
the 5th of Fuly, 1788, concerning the 
Grand General Affembly of the Natton. 
His Majefty having declared in Novem 

ber laft his intention to Convene the States 

General of the kingdom, he gave orders 

namedietely that proper enquiries: fhould 

be made for the fake of rendering the Af- 
fembly regular in its forms, and ufeful to 
his: fubjeéts. By the ftrieft refearches, 
made forthat purpofe, it appears that an- 
cient minutes of the refpeétrve States fur- 
nifh the neceffary details concerning their 
policy, their fittings and their functions ; 
but in regard to the forms that muft pre- 
cede and follow their convocation, the 
cafe does not feem quite fo clear. Writs 
had been fent fometimes to the Grand Bai- 
liffs and Senefchals, and fometimes to the 

Governors of Provinces: The laft General 

Affembly, in 1624, was'convened by ap- 

plication to the Bailiwicks, but even this 

method does not appear to have been ge- 
neral in all the provinees. Befides, many 
great changes have happened finee in the 

Bailiwicks, encreafed in number and ju- 

rifdi@tion, and feveral provinces have been 

united to France. Cuftom therefore can- 
not be any longer a guide, and nothing 
certain car be fixed upon about the form of 
eleftion, or the number of conftituents and 
reprefentatives. His Majefty has reflected, 
therefore, that if thefe preliminaries were 
not fettled before the convening of the 
States General, the wifhed-for falutary end 
could never be attained : the choice of re- 
prefentatives might be liable to difagrec- 
able contefts; their number might be dif- 
proportioned to the wealth and popula- 
tion of fome provinces; the rights of 
peculiar diftris and particular towns 
might not be fettled; the influence of 
the different orders might not be 
fufficiently balanced; and in fhort the 
number of reprefentatives might be too 
great or too fmall, and that might oc- 
cafion endlefs trouble and confufion, or 
prevént the nation from being properly re- 
prefented. His Majefty’s intention is, not 
to deviate, if poffible, from the ancient 
eftablifthed cuftoms ; but when there is no 
likelihood of afcertaining them, he means 
to fubftitute forthe filence ofold documents, 
the general opinion of all his fubjeéts, be- 
fore any thing is determined upon, in or- 
der that- their confidence may he ftronger 
in an Affembly that thall be truly national, 
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both py its compofition and its effeéts. 
For thefe urgent reafons the King is come 
to a refolution to make all poilible en- 
quiries in the archives of every province 
refpeéting all the abovementioned objeéts, 
The refult of thefe refearches will be 
communicated to the refpeétive States, 
provinces, and diftri&s, who will acquaint 
his Majefty with their wifhes and obferv- 
ations by memorials that may be addref- 
fed to him. The Monarch thereby will, 
with pleafure and fatisfaétion, fee one of 
the greateft advantages he had promifed 
himfslf from the Provincial Affemblies 
arifing from his enquiry; for although 
they cannot, asthe Provincial States, fend 
Deputies tothe States General, they ftill 
offer to his Majefty an eafy means to com- 
municate with his people, and to know 
their withes on fubjects that intereft them 
fo much. He hopes to procure, in this 
manner, to the nation the moft regular and 
the moit fuitable Aflembly of the States 
General; to prevent the conteits that 
might ufelefsly prolong its duration ; to 
eftablifh, in the compofition of each of 
the three orders, a proper harmony and 
the neceflary proportion; to affure to 
that Affembly the confidence of the peo. 
ple, after whofe wifhes and approbation 
it fhall have been formed; to render it, 
in fhort, as it fhould be—the affembly of « 
great family having for their chief a conte 
mon father. 


Articles contained in the Arret. 

1. Municipal officers of towns, &c. to 
make the neceffary enquiries, and to fend 
the refult of their refearches to the Syndics 
of the Provincial States and Provincial 
Affemblies. 

2. Officers of Jurifdi€tions to make the 
fame enquiries, and to communicatethem 
to. the Keeper of the Seals. 

3. His Majefty invites all perfons, whe 
may be inftruéted in fuch matters, to fend 
their intelligence to the Syndics. 

4. The Syndicsthemfelves are to make 
the fame enquiries, and after having fnb- 
mitted them to the Sates and Provincial Ais 
femblies, to fend them to the Keeper, &c. 

5. Inferior Affemblies to fend the fame 
enquiries to the fuperior ones, who are to 
convey them to the Keeper. 

6. His Majefty expe€s all the above in- 
tellizence before the 1ft of March, 1789; 
but if thet fhould be impraéticable in 
fome of the Provinces, he infitts on having 
at leaft a Memorize] from them, explaining 
their wifhes and intentions on the fub- 
ject in queftion. 

7. In cafe of different opinions, they 
may be prefented with the Memorial, &c. 
and will be duly attended to. 

8. His Majefty invites all the learned, 
and well-informed perfons of his king- 
dom, particularly the Members of the 

Academy 
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‘ Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Let- 
tres of Paris, to addrefs their obfervations 
and ufeful refearches on this important fub- 
je& to the Keeper of the Seals. 

g- The moment his Majeity fhall re- 
ceive the neceffary informations from the 
Keeper, he will confider the beft manner 
to convene the wifhed-for Affembly of the 
States, and render it as national and as 
regular as it fhould be. 

Madrid, Fune 12. The name of Peter 
Anthony Gratarel, Secretary to the Vene- 
tian Senate, is too famous in the political 
world not to mention his death,which we 
learnt from the Mauritius by the way of 
Cadiz. This perfon, after betraying and 
quitting his country, went through many 
adventures, and took refuge in the ifland 
of Madagafcar, where he joined his 
firange fortune to the no lefs remarkable 
one of the famous General Begnoufki. 
They formed the projeé together of mak- 
ing conquefts, and raifing a Sovereignty for 
themfelves inthofe countrics. The Cabi- 
net of Verfailles being informed of it, 
fent a body of troops to attack the rebel 
General immediately, who furprifed him 
and furrounded his houfe. He defended 
himfelf a long time, felling his life 
dearly, but was at laft thot in the breaft, 
and died immediately. They took nine 
of his people, amongft whom was Gra- 
tarel, but they al] died foon after of an 
epidemical diforder, which raged there. 
Gratarel died the 12th of laft O&ober. 

June 29. From Feuentedel Maiftre we 
hear of a dreadful {torm that happened there 
the 8th inft. which was attended with 
infinite damage to the fruits of the earth. 
A vaft quantity of cattle was deftroyed by 
it, and not a few perions loit their lives. 
For fome hours before, a total darknefs 
took place, from which the wretched in- 
habitants could not help forefeeing the 
calamity that was about to befal them. 

The ftorm was accompanied with hail, 
lightening, and incredible claps of thun- 
der. The town of the nunnery La Con- 
ception is ina great meafure deftroyed by 
it, nor have the walls of that ancient fa- 
bric efcaped without much damage. An 
accident nearly -fimilar has happened at 
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East-Inpvia INTELLIGENCE. 

_ From the Madras Courier, Dec. 26. 
_Yefterday being Chriftmas-day, the fef- 
tival was obferved with all due folemnity. 
The pious duties, and the chearful enjoy- 
ments of the day, received a charming ad- 
dition from the appearance of the chil- 
dren of the female afylum, firft at church 
inthe morning, and afterwards at dinner 
with Lady Campbell, patronefs of this 
noble inftitution. Hardly fix months have 
elapfed fince it was firft opened, and no 
lefs than fixty-onc children are now bappy 
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proofs of the perfe& fuccefs of this admie 
rable charity. 
Extradls from the Madras Couricr of the gtk 
of Fanuary, 1788. 
By the Yarmouth, lately arrived from 


China, we learn, that the diffenfions 
which have been fome years fermenting 
in the ifland of Formofa, have at length 
ripened intoa revolt. The Iflanders, in- 
tent on their darling objeét, after having 
encountered innumerable difficulties, de- 
termined on making the effort that was 
neceffary to deftroy the thackles of ty- 
rannic oppreffion, and obtain the inefti- 
mable bleifings of liberty. Thus refolved, 
they affembled all the forces they could 
colleé& together, and rufhed on to engage 
their defpotic mafters, the Chinefe. The 
conteft was unequal—the Chinefe~ were 
greatly fuperior in point of number, but 
they wanted the animated ardor: that 
glowed in the breafts of their adverfaries. 
The Iflanders prevailed—ten thoufand 
Chinefe were left on the field of battle— 
numbers were made prifoners, and the 
remainder have retired to fome fecure 
fea-port, there to wait a reinforcement, 
or toembrace the firft opportunity of re- 
turning to the Continent. 

The lateft{ and moft authentic advices 
from the Prince of Wales’s Ifland, give 
the brighteft idea of the increafing prof- 
perity of that infant fettlement. The in- 
habitants of the adjacent iflands have de- 
ferted their native. lands, and placed 
themfelves under the government of their 
prefent patron, Governor Light; fo that 
the inhabitants are become extremely nu- 
merous; the people on the Continent are 
in the moft friendly habits with the Eng- 
lith, and as they are generally exafpe- 
rated againft the Dutch, will give us the 
preference in all commercial tranfaétions, 
which will alone give an uncommon {plen~ 
dor to this favoured ifland. . 

fan. 16. Weare favored with the follow- 
ing account ofa mutiny in the fort of Offoor, 
belonging to Tippo Sultan, and fituated 
near Bangalore. The fort was garrifoned 
by a body of troops, known by the name 
of Chaylabs. Thefe are the young cap- 
tives, taken by the.Mahomctans in their 
barbarous wars, driven from their own 
country, and forced by the cruel policy 
of their conquerors at once into their 
religion and fervice. They are feduced 
however into a fort of willing fubmiffion, 
by particular indulgencies and privileges. 
Among others, the grand temptation 
of the Mahometan religion is not fore 
gotten. The moft beautiful women are 
not wanting to folace the fervice of the 
Chalyabs. Unfortunately the fame of 
fome eminent beauties of Circaffia, with - 
in the walls of Offoor, reached the ears 
of the tyrant Sultan. He iffued his mane . 


Gate, to bring by foxce the female vidtims 
to 




















to his palace. When the order was com- 
miunicated to the garrifon, initantly to 
furrender the women, they imniediately 
refolved to difobey, and Rand on thei 
«@efence. They feized on the officer who 
gave the order, and put themfelves in 
poeffion of the fort, and enjoyed, with 
every pollible rejoicing, their momentary 
triumph ;—alas, of too fhort duration. 
The troops of the Sircar appeared, and 
foon overpowered by numbers the un- 
fortunate garrifon; who conquered, how- 
ever, in ette@, and {natched in death the 
Object of the vi€tory from the tyrant, fa- 
crificing the women with themfelves in 
one common ruin. 

Feb. 20. A moft unfortunate accident hap- 
pened Jaft Saturday morning, at the Pow- 
der Mills, near the Black Town; the pow- 
der which was in the corning-rooims, while 
the manufaétory was Carried on, tak ng 
fire, and the explofion being fo violent, 
as to bury between twenty and thirty 
people in the ruins. Three or four were 
dug out alive, but miferably feorched and 
bruifed. In an accident fo dreadful, it 
is yet a very happy confolation to refleét 
gn the fortunate and critical efeape of 
Mr. Petrie, who, as military ftore-keeper, 
had the conduét of this important manu- 
facture, and had brought it to a pitch of 
perfection unknown in this country. He 
had left the mills only a few minutes be- 
fore the explofion. 

The lofs to the Company is inconfider- 
able as to the expence, but important as 
to the immediate manufature, as the 
apparatus had been juft perfectly com- 

leated on the Englifh plan, under the 
infpe&tion of an able and ingenious Ger- 
man, whom Mr. Petrie had laft year 
brought from Bengal. 

It 1s fuppofed that the accident hap- 

ened from fome particles of flinty fand 
boing brought from the prefs, with the 
compofition, inta the corning-rooms ; on 
the floor of which {laid with copper- 
plates, asa fubftance perfectly fafe in any 
collifion with powder) it is broke up 
with brafs hammers, to feparate it for 
the corning mill, which is worked ona 
brafs vertical fpindle by about twenty 
hands. In this procefs, it is poffible that 
fome flinty or gritty particles may have 
ftruck together, and communicated fire 
to the powder. This conjeéture is con- 
firmed by the relation of one of the poor 
wretches, dug out of the ruins, who fays, 
the haft thing he remembers, was the 
Lafcars bringing in the hard cake-powder, 
and throwing it on the floor, and on the 
inftant all was in a blaze.—It is remarka- 
ble that Mr. Petric had given repeated 
injunctions againft the careleffnefs of 


throwing the compofitinn on the floor ; 
and had ordered it to be brought in boxes 
from the prefs, and to be taken from 
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them, and laid down gently. The ex~ 
plofion taking a perpendiculaé dire&ion, 
from the {maller fefiftance above, the 
damage was confined to the two corning- 
rooms. Even the flamping mill, thea 
working compolition within the difance 
of a few feet, efcaped.— Among the pers 
fons killed, was the head fervant of Mn 
Petrie, young Vera Permaul, whofe name 
and character, both for talents and ine 
tegrity, deferve to be equally rememe- 
bered. 

From the Calcatta Gazette of the 31ft 
F 'y, 1°88. 

The laft fhips from China bring the me 
lancholy accounts of the lofs of the Haft 
ings and Neckar. The firft was a largé 
fhip, fome time ago commanded by Capt. 
Jamefon. She foundered in the CHina 
feas, and fortunately the Captzin, two 
officers, and twelve of the crew, were 
faved by a veflel commanded by Captain 
Taiter, after having betaken themfelves to 
a boat. Captain Jamefon had left the 
Hattings in China, and embarked in the 
Befborough for Europe. She was after- 
wards under the command of Captaia 
Sampfon. 


anuary, 


Che Neckar foundered in Malacca 
roads. She had alfo changed her com- 


mander, having been formerly under the 
charge of Captain Woolmore, who had 
alfo lately returned to Europe. 

Thefe veffels muft have been in bad 
condition, as at this feafon there is little 
chance of meeting violent weather in thefe 
feas. 

SC Or? = A 

On Tuefday the 19th 
was laid, in the village of Killearn, in 
the county of Stirling, the foundation 
{tone of an obelifk, an hundred feet high, 
to the memory of the celebrated George 
Buchanan, Scotch hiftortan and foct. This 
obelifk is building by the fubfcription$ of 
a number of gentlemen in that neighbour- 
hood, and other parts of Scotland; par- 
ticularly in and about the city of Glaf- 
gow; and, when completed, will be feen 
at a great diftance, and be by far the 
moft beautiful of any thing of the kind in 
North Britain. 

Edinburgh, July 5. The following pare 
ticulars relative to Mr. Brodie’s efcape 
are curious, and may be depended upon. 
After he got to London, he remained 
there concealed about ten days, when 
one evening he went down the river in 
a boat, difguifed as an elderly gentlemar 
very much indifpofed, and was put on 
board a veffe! cleared out for the port 
of Leith, When the fhip was clear of 
land, he defivered a letter to the fhip- 
matter from his owners, ordering him 
immediately to eer for Flufhing, inftead 
of Leith. This was complied with, and 
Mr. Brodie was fafely landed in Flan- 
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ders. There were only two paffengers 
on board the veffel for Leith, a man and 
his wife, with whom Mr. B. got ac- 
— during the voyage, and the few 

ays the fhip remained at Flufhing. On 
their departure he entrufted the man with 
a packet, containing letters to feveral 
a in Edinburgh, which he requetted 

e would be particularly careful in de- 
livering. When the paflenger arrived at 
Leith, he had little doubt, from what he 
heard, that the packet was from B. he 
therefore opened it, and after fome delay 
and hefitation, the letters were delivered 
up tothe police. From this circumftance 
the purfuit, which had been almoft con- 
fidered as defperate, was renewed; and 
the apprehenfion took place, as already 
mentioned. 

July 8. Mr. Chapman, printer of the 
Glafgow Advertifer, a few days fince, cut 
his throat in a moft fhocking manner in 
the prefence of two friends. He was for 
fome time in a perturbed ftate of mind. 
The caufe of this fatal a€t cannot be ac- 
counted for, as he was rich in purfe and 
rich in charaéter, being very much efteem- 
ed by a numerous circle of acquaintances. 

IRELAND. 

Dublin, FJunee6. A letter from Cole- 
raine, June 20, fays, Yefterday a party of 
ladies and gentlemen, who were going to 
fee the Giant’s Caufeway in the King’s 
barge, were much furprized when near 
the Skerries of Portruth, to fee the water 
thrown up to a great height in the air. 
Many fifhing-boats came off from the 
fhore, who difcovered that it was a whale 
that had got into ebb water in purfuit of 
the herrings, great numbers of which are 
now upon our coaft. Some of the boats 

roceeding nearer to it than prudence 
juftified, three of them were overfet, and 
fix men drowned. ‘This unfortunate ac- 
cident did not, however, damp the fpirits 
of the reft, who had the good fortune to 
kill it, and bring it into Portrufh. It 
proves to be a fpermaceti whale, and is 
about forty-five beet long. Lord Antrim 
has generoufly given up his royalty of it 
to the widows of the men who were 
drowned. The memory of the oldeft 
perfon here does not furnifh an inftance 
of fo great a take of herrings at this fea- 
fon. They are now felling at twopence- 
halfpenny and threepence per hundred, 
which is a great relief to the poor, as 
other provifions are fcarce and dear.” 





COUNTRY NEWS. 

Eriftol, Fune 30. A taylor, of the name 
of George Lukin, and by birth a York- 
fhireman, has Iately very much alarmed 
the weaker part of the people of this city. 
Thofe of a contrary defcription, 
however, fet him down as an artfal im- 
poftor, 





He pretends to have been poffeffed with 
Seven devils, for eighteen years, and devils 
of an extraordinary turn, much additted 
to finging love and hunting fongs. Sever 
clergymen were called together, who, by 
the torce of prayer and fong, after a moit 
obitinate conflict of two hours, put the 
devils to flight, and fent the taylor home 
in a renovated ftate of mind. 

Thefe imps, it feems, firft got into the 
taylor’s pericranium when he was 2 
ftrolling player ; and the revealing of this 
circumftance has injured the galleries of 
our theatre, the lower orders of the peo 
ple being afraid, that on entering that 
unhallowed fpot, they fhall be poffetfed 
of as many devils as George Lukin! 

In the catalogue of impottures, this 
man ranks higher than even Betty Can- 
ning, Mary ‘Tofts, and the Cock-lane 
Ghoft.—To what length is the credulity 
of mankind capable of extending ! 

Cheltenham, Fuly 13. Their Majefties, 
with their Royal Highneffes the Princefs 
Royal, Princefs Augufta, and Princefs 
Elizabeth, having fet out from Windfor 
yelterday morning at a quarter before fe- 
ven o'clock, proceeded to the Earl of 
Harcourt’s at Nuneham, and after ftaying 
there two hours, continued their journey 
to this place, where they arrived a little 
before five in the afternoon. The con- 
courfe of people was very great in all the 
towns through which their Majefties and 
their Royal Highneffes paffed, and every 
demonftration of loyalty was fhewn on 
the occafion. 

This morning their Majefties and the 
Princeffes attended divine fervice at the pa- 
rifh church, where a fermon was preached 
by the Lord Bifhep of Gloucefter. 

July 14. The Royal Family refide at 
Lord Fauconberg’s Lodge, which is fituated 
on an eminence about a quarter of a mile 
from the town, and about two hundred 
yards from the Spa. 

The lawns and views around it are as 
fweetly rural as nature and art can make 
them. 

The Bifhop of Glogefter has apartments 
here, and is to preach every Sunday bee 
fore his Majefty. 

Yefterday. in the afternoon their Ma~ 
jeflics, the three Princeffes, and feveral 
ladies in waiting, walked through the 
town. The crowd was very great, but 
the care of the conftables prevented them 
from being troublefome. 

Rain falling, their Majefties went into 
the aflembly-room till carriages could be 
brought, much to the difappointment of 
the upper part of the town. : 

This morning his Majefty took an airing 
on horfeback, attended by Lord Courtoun. 

After which their Majefties and the 
Princeffes walked in the Mall Jeading to 


the Spa. whee 
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When the crowd was fo great yefter- 
day, his Majefty pleafantly obferved to the 
Queen, ** we muft walk about for two 
** or three days to pleafe thefe good peo- 
“ ple, and then we may walk about to 
 pleafe ourfelves.” 





aie eee 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


June 27. During the violent ftorm of 
rain, thunder, and lightening, yefterday 
between four and five o’clock, by one 
convulfive and tremendous motion, part 
of the wall of the ditch in Tower Hill, 
and near the Tower gates, was hurled to 
the diftance of near twenty yards, and an 
opening rent in the earth to about forty 
yards ; and on the oppolite or eaft fide of 
Tower Hill, at the fame time, with a ter- 
rible rufhing of waters. 

A rent has been made in the earth from 
the end next St. Catherine’s, as far as the 
oppofite corner to King-ftreet, the bottom 
of the Minories. The aperture is in fome 
places near two yards wide, and in many 
fix yatds deep. 

A mott dreadful accident happened dur- 
ing the heavy rain on Thurfday evening. 
A man afcending a ladder in Harley-ftreet, 
for the purpofe of opening the gutters on 
the top of the houfe where the rain was 
accumulating, by fome means fell off, and 
was horribly impaled on the iron rails, 
from his head almoft to his feet ; happily 
he did not furvive a moment. 

A few days ago was opened to pub- 
lic view in the North Crofs Ifle, Weftmin- 
fter Abbey, a monument to the memory 
of thatcelebrated man of univerfal feeling 
forthe diftreffed, Jonas Hanway, to hand 
down to pofterity his virtues, forcibly ex- 
prefled in the following Epitaph : 

Sacred to the memory of 
JONAS HANWAY, 
Who departed this life, Sept. 5th, 1786; 
aged 74, 

But whofe name liveth, and will ever live, 
Whilft ative piety thall diftinguihh 
The CuristTian, 

Integrity and truth fhall recommend 
The British MERCHANT, 

And univerfal kindnefs fhall charaéterize 
The Crrizen of the Worv-p. 

The helplefs INFANT, nurtured through 
hts care, 

The friendlefs PROSTITUTE, /heltered 
and reformed, 

The hopelefs YOUTH, refcued from mifery 
and ruin, and trained to ferve and to defend 
his country, 

Uniting in one ors of gratitude, 
Bear teflimony totheir Benefactor’s virtues. 
This was the Friend and Father of the 
Poor. 

The expence of its ere€tion is defrayed 
by voluntary fub{criptions of his friends, 


and that laudable body the Marine So- 
ciety. 

On Tuefday laft, Midfummer-day, the 
Livery affembled as ufual to ele& Sheriffs 
and other Officers for the year enfuing 
The names of the Aldermen who had not 
ferved, and thofe of the gentlemen drank 
to by the Lord Mayor were put up in 
fucceifion. Thechoice of the Livery was 
finally determined to have fallen upon Mr. 
Alderman Curtis and James Broomfield, 
Efq. Citizen and Apothecary ; when thofe 
gentlemen were declared duly ele&ed. 

The Chamberlain was well received, 
and his eleétion confirmed with much ap- 
plaufe. 

Whitehall, July 1. This morning one of 
his Majefty’s meffengers arrived at the of- 
fice of the Marquis of Carmarthen, his 
Majefty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, with the King of Pruffia’s 
Ratification of the Provifional Treaty of 
Defenfive Alliance figned at Loo on the 
13th of June laft, which was exchanged at 
the Hague on the 27th of June lait with 
his Excellency Sir James Harris, Knight of 
the Bath, his Majefty’s Ambaffador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to the States 
General of the United Provinces, againit 
his Majefty’s Ratification, by Monfieur 
D’Alvenfleben, his PruffianMajefty’sEnvoy 
Extraordinary to their High Mightineffes. 

July 3. John Pardoe, Efq; was this 
day chofen Sheriff in the room of Mr. 
Broomfield, who {wore off. 

Yefterday evening about eight o’clock, 
the Purfer of the Royal Admiral In- 
diaman. Captain Jofeph Huddart, came 
to the Eaft India Houfe, with the welcome 
news of her fafe arrival off the Ifle of 
Wight the fame morning. 

Tuefday morning an exprefs came to 
the Public Office Bow-ftreet, from New- 
caftle-upon-Tyne, informing Sir Sampfon 
Wright that the noted Barrington was in 
cuftody in that town. He was apprehended 
attempting to pick pockets; faid he was 
adentilt, and that he was born in North 
Wales. During his ftay in that town, 
which has been but a fhort time, he has 
gone by two different names. He ftands 
indied for robbing E. Le Mefurier, Efg: 
fome time fince at Drury-lane Theatre, 
and is alfo out-lawed. Some officers be~ 
longing to Bow-ftreet are difpatched in ore 
der to bring him to town. 

On Friday, as the footman of Mrs. 
Shakefpear, of Stepney Caufeway, was 
returning from London, he was attacked 
about nine o’clock in the evening, near 
Mr. Richmond’s nurfery, at Stepney, by 
three footpads, the eldeft of whom appear- 
ing not to exceed fourteen years of age. 
He prepared to refift their puerile efforts 
to rob him; the appearance of refiftance 
caufed one of them to applya piftol to his 
breaft, another of them got behind and 
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Jaid him proftrate on the earth, when all 
three fell upon him, and beat him fo long 
as to render him infenfible ; they then de- 
prived him of his hat, neck-cloth, hand- 
‘kkerchief, hofe, fhoes, buckles, watch, 
and about fifteen fhillings in money, and 
made off uninterrupted, with their booty. 
About ten o’clock fome laboring men 

afling, were alarmed by a groan, which 
induced them to fearch for the caufe,when 
they found the unhappy man, to whom 
they gave immediate affiftance. We are 
happy toinform the public that he is in a 
fair way of recovery. 

uly 4. This day at two o’clock, the 
Prince, a fine new fhip, of 90 guns, was 
Jaunched from his Majefty’s dock yard, 
Woolwich. A numberof {p< étators were 
‘prefent, among whom were a few nobili- 
ty and gentry, for whofe accommodatio 
two galleries were ere€ted on each fide 
of the flip. 

On We Panefday ! laftthe feMonended at 
the Old Baily, when 11 conviéts received 
judgment of dcath ; fifty- cages were or- 
“dered to he tranfported ; five to be im- 
prifoned, and kept to - : labor in the 
houfe of correétion; five to be whipped 
and difcharged ; and twenty-fix delivered 
by proclamation. 

Same day the Purfer of the Befborough 
Eaft Indiaman, Capt. Montgomery, came 
to the Faft India Houfe, with the agreca- 
ble intelligence of the fafe arrival] of the 
above thip off the Start the 7th inftant. 

Wednefday evening arrived at the In- 
dia houfe the Purfer of the Marquis of 
Yanfdown, Tolme, from China, with the 
agreeable news of that fhip being fafe in 
the Downs. 

Fily 7. This morning, about eleven 
o'clock, Thomas Craddock, a bi aker, up- 
wards of fifty years of age, having paid 
fixpence to the keeper, afcended the Mo- 
nument; at the top, he put his legs over 
the iron railing, and precipitated himfelf 
to the bottom. He chofe the north-fide 
of the Monument to fpring from; and 
clearing the pedeftal, fell on a heap of 
hard mortar in Monument-yard. 

Being very lufty, the force of the fall 
broke every limb to pieces ; and it was 
with difficulty his fhattered remains were 
borne to St. Magnus’s bone-houfe. 

Inthe courfe of laft week, he was twice 
at the top of the Monument; on one of 
the days he continued upwards of three 
hours. 

He is faid to have boarded with the 
Mafter of Shoreditch workhouf *, and 
that he converfed with many on his de- 
fign of throwing himfelf from this preci- 
pice ; queftioning them at the fame time, 
whether they thoug ght there would be any 
Jfrinthe a&, The! fe enquiries were at the 
time difregarded, 
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Fuly 10.. This day Sir Benjamin Mamet 
was chofen by the Livery of London to 
ferve the office of Sheriff for. the year en 
fuing, along with Alderman Curtis, in 
the rocm of Joho Pardoe, Efq; who 
fines. 

Laft Sunday night as the watchman was 
going his round.in » Goulfton- fireet, White- 
chapel, he heard the cry of murder in an 
adjoining houle. After getting admit- 
tance, and entering a room therein, he 
faw a woman lying on the floor f{peech- 
lefs, wallowing in blood ; near unto her 
lay a cafe-knife all bloody, and in the 
fame room was a man whoa ppears to be 
her hujband. On examining the wound, 
it appeared, that the knife had been forced 
down her throat; and there being every 
reafon to fufpeé that the hufband had per- 
petrated this horrid deed, he was fecured, 
and the woman carried to the London Hof. 
pital, where fhe died. 

uly 11. This day the Lords met at an 
early hour, and the Slave Trade bill was 
read a third time without oppofition, and 
palled. It was fent to the Commons and 
returned, and his Majcity having taken his 
featon the throne, was pleafed to give his 
royal affent, and it pafled into a law. 

The King was then pleafed to put a period 
tothe Seffion by the following fpeech from 
the throne. 

* My ee and Gentlemen, 

‘ In the prefent advanced feafon of tha 
year, and after the laborious attendance 
which the public bufinefs has required of 
you, I thick it neceffary to put.an end to 
the prefent feflion of Parliament. I can~ 
not do this without exprefling the fatisfac- 
tion with which I have obferved the uni- 
form and diligent attention to the welfare 
of my people, which has appeared in all 
your proceedings. 

© Genilemgn of the Houfe of Commons. 

* The chearfulnefs and liberality with 
which you have granted the neceffary fup- 
plies, demand my particular acknowledge- 
ments. It muftafford you the greateft {a- 
tisfaétion that you have been enabled, 
without any addition to the burthen of 
my people, to provide for the extraordi- 
nary exigences of the Jaft year, in addition 
to the current demands of the public fer- 
vice, and to the fum annually appropriated 
to the reduétion of the national debt. 

* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

* I fee with concern the continuance of 
the war between Ruffia and the Porte, 
in whichthe Emperor has alfo taken a part. 
But the general ftate of Europe, and the 
affurances which I receive from foreign 
powers, afford me every reafon to exped 
that my fubjeéts will continue to enjoy the 
bleffing zs of peace. 

‘ The engagements which I have ro- 
cently entered into with my good brother 

the 
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fhe King of Pruffia, and thofe with the 
States-General of the) United Provinces, 
which have already been communicated 
to you, are dire€ted to this objet, which 
have uniformly in view, and they wall, 
Ttxrpft, be produttive of the happieft con- 
fequences in promoting the fecurity and 
welfare of my own dominions, and in 
contributigig to the general tranquility of 
Europe.’ 

Then the Lord Chancellor by his Majefty’s 

command, faid ; 
© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

€ It ishis Majefty’s royal wiil and plea- 
fare, that this Parliament be prorogued to 
Thurfday, the twenty-fifth day of Septeni- 
ber next,, to be then here. holden ; and 
this Parliament ts accordingly prorogued 
to Thurfday the twenty-fifth day of Sep- 
tember next.’ 

uly 12. Brodie was brought to the 
public office yefterday, ahout twelve 
o’clock, by Carpmea! and Grove, who 
were fent after him to Holland. He un- 
derwent a fhort examination to identify 
his perfon ; he confeiled that he was the 
perfon advertifed, but denied being guilty 
of the offence. He was committed to Tot- 
hillfields Bridewell, and this morning he 
fet off with the fame attendants for Edin- 
burgh, where he will take his trial. 

Fuly 14. On Friday morning the Purfer 
of the Admiral Barrington homeward- 
bound Eaft-Indiaman, Capt, Lindegreen, 
came to the Eaft-India Houfe, with the 
agreeable news of that fhip being fafely 
arrived off Weymouth, from China. 

Saturday the Purfer of the Hawke 
homewaid-bound Eaft-Indiaman, Capt. 
Pennel, arrived at the Eaft-India Houfe 
with intelligence of the above fhip being 
fafe off the Start from Coaft and China. 
She failed on her outward-bound voyage 
the 21ft of February 1787, from Port{- 
mouth, in company with the Admiral 
Barrington, lately arrived. 

Saturdzy morning the Purfer of the 
Farl Fitzwilliam, Capt. Dundas, home- 
ward-bound Eaft-Indiaman, arrived at 
the Eaft-India Houfe, with the agreeable 
intelligence of that fhip being fafe off 
Portfmouth, from China. 

The fame day, between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, the Purfer of the Atlas 
homeward-bound Eaft-Indiaman, Capt. 
Coopers arrived at the Eaft-India Houfe, 
with the intelligence of that thip being 
fafe off Plymouth from Bengal. 

On Saturday evening a corn veffel, 
belonging to Leigh, Effex, had her fails 
fet on fire by lightning, in Woolwich 
reach. 

Fuly17. Yetterday William Mafon, who 
is accufed of having robbed the Duke of 
Devonfhire’s houfe of a variety of arti- 
eles of great value, was brought up to the 


office in Bow-ftreet, and underwent a long 
examination by Sir Sampfon Wright an 
Mr. Addington. We underftand. that a 
confeffion has been made; but as we arg 
ignorant under what circumftances it was 
obtained, we forbear mentioning the par- 
ticulars of it. The prifoner is a young 
man about the age of twenty-three, aod 
lived in the Duke's family as afliftant con- 
fe€tioner. What js very fingular in this 
robbery is, although it was committed 
two months ago, it was only deteéted the 
day before yefterday. Six repeating gold 
watches were produced, which were neyer 
out of the prifoner’s poffeffion. There was 
alfo produced a number of Greek, Ro- 
man, and Ruffian medals. The Duke’s 
Antiquary believed, that thefe medals be- 
longed to the Duke. All thefe articles 
were taken froma cabinet that was broke 
open. 

The prifoner difclaimed all knowledge 
of the George that was taken. 

Eighty pounds in Bank-notes were de 
livered to the Juftices, which had been re- 
ceived for medals. . : 

Two jewellers to whom Mafon had fold 
medals were alfoexamined. Mr. Harper 
faid, he had bought fome medals of the 
prifoner at the fair value, and though he 
had difpofed of fome of them, he hoped to 
be able to recover them :——the other 
jeweller faid he had alfo bought a number 
of thefe medals, but that he had difpofed 
of them again, and that he did not know 
towhom. There are many articles which 
have been ftolen of which no account has 
yet been given. The prifoner was com- 
mitted to Tothill Fields bridewell for fare 
ther examination. 

The following is literally copied from 
a board upon the window of a Huxfter in 
a village upon the St. Alban’s road ; 

I{faac Beeby Shoe-maker Higler and 
Deeler in hold cloafe fells hall forts of 
grocery and wooden ware Bakun Sand &¢ 
Goes to Lunnun and Sant Talbands twice 
a week brings hoyiters and hall forts of 
fifh by land carriage 

Hold hats made as good as new, as well 
as every hother heart-tiekle in the cloas 
trade 

Farmer fervants and Wenches hope to 
plafes at any other time but fare time upon 
happlication here—They may enquire for 
karaélers whey they like it. 

July 18. This morning the candidates 
for the city of Weftminfter came on the 
Huftings in Covent-Garden, about ten 
o'clock. 

Lord Hood and Lord John Townthend 
appeared with a large body of their 
friends. : 

Lord Belgrave nominated Lord Hood 
as the moft proper objeé& of their choice ; 
his Lordfhip fpoke very highly of the 
abilities, charaétcr, and conduét of the 

candidate 
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candidate ; which nomination was fe- pany’s fervice, to Mifs Chriftian Mone 


conded by 

Mr. Macnamara, member for Leicefter, 
who defcanted more at large on the pub- 
lic and private virtues and charaéter of 
Lord Hood. 

Lord John Ruffel then propofed Lord 
gone Townfhend, fpeaking of his high 

irth’and great conneétions as a powerful 
recommendation. 

This nomination was feconded by Lord 
John Cavendifh, who {poke a few words. 

After which Mr. Sheridan and Mr, 
Fox addreffed the public, 

Lord Hood then addreffed the eleétors, 
and faid he ftood there a candidate for 
their votes on fair and true principles : 
that he was not confcions of ever having 
offended them in any one in{tance, and 
he hoped they would not think unfavor- 
ably of him from the mifreprefentations 
of his enemies. It had been afferted, his 
Lordship obferved, that he had voted for 
the fhop-tax, but he could affure them the 
fa& was totally the contrary, he having 
not only voted, but fpoken againft it ; 
and pledged himfelf to do fo whenever it 
fhould be-again agitated in Parliament.— 
This was received with very great ap- 
plaufe. 

A poll was then demanded, and dur- 
ing the time that the neceffary prepara- 
tions were making, fome difturbances 
took place between the riotous adherents 
of both parties ; in which a woman re- 
ceived a wound on her head, but not a 
mortal one. 

Promorions,—Sir Archibald Macdo- 
nald, Knt. AttorneyGeneral ; Sir John Scott, 
Knt. Solicitor General.—Edward Bear- 
croft, Efq. and Francis Burton, Efq. Jul- 
tices of the counties of Chefter and Flint, 
and Denbigh and Montgomery in Wales. 
—William, Marquis of Lothian, Colonel 
ef the firft regiment of Life Guard.; 
J. Drouly, H. Read, Lieutenant-Colonels ; 
T. Roberts, S. Poyntz, Majors; G. Mer- 
cer, H. Lambert, S. Stewart, E. B. Bur- 
row, Captains; J. Mercer, F. Drouly, 
F. Barrington, T. Squire, G. Chambers, 
Lieutenants; T. Lees, G. Gregory, Cor- 
nets; F. Barrington, Adjutant; V. Jones, 
furgeon. Jeffery, Lord Amherft, Co- 
lonel of the fecond regiment of Life 
Guards; F. Puckley, W. J. Arabin, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels ; J. Lemon, W. F. Gafon, 
Majors; H. C. Villettes, C. Burton, J. W. 
Commerell, C. Mawhood, Captains ; 
J. Hue, P. L. Powys, B. Bradfhaw, J. B. 
Gawler, E. Pyott, Lieutenants; A. Whar- 
ton, J. Hughes, W. Manfel, Cornets ; 
E. Pyott, Adjutant ; R. Barker, furgeon. 
—G. Marfh, to be Chaplain to the two 
regiments of Life Guards. 

Birth. Mrs. Ellis, wife of John 








Thomas Ellis, Efg. a fon. 
Marriaces.—Robert Kerr, Efq. 
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crieft, daughter of Colonel Moncrieff, of 
Reidie, in Scotlagd:—John Grant, Efq, 
of White-Waltham, Berks, to the Hon. 
Charlotte Bouverie, of Grofvendr-place.— 
John Jackfon, Efq. to Anna Elizabeth 
Grieve, widow of the late James Tamez 
Grieve, Efq. of Peterfham, Surry.—The 
Earl of Burford, eldeft fon of the Duke 
of St. Alban’s, to Mifs Mofes. Rev. 
Charles Cole, of Twickenham, to Mifs 
Mary Reid, of Gower-ftreet, Bedford. 
{quare.—At Bath, John Lewis Boiflier, 
Efq. to Mifs Crofbie, fitter to Sir Edward 
Crofbie, Bart. At Oxford, B. Hyatt, 
Efq. of Painfwick, Glocefterfhire, to Mifs 
Adams, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Adams, 
—Mr. Wm. Cribb, furgeon, of Bifhop- 
Stortford, Herts, to Mifs Wight, of Cla- 
vering, Effex.—Mr. Tucker, ironmonger, 
to Mifs Bryant, fitter of James Bryant, 
Efq. Town-Clerk of that borough.—— 
Michael Burrough, banker and draper, of 
Salifbury, to Miis Read, daughter of Wm, 
Read, Efq. of Fryern-court, near Fords 
ingbridge, Hants.—Jofeph Thorp, Efq. 
to the Rt. Hon. Lady Sufan Murray, 
daughter of the Earl of Dunmore,—At 
Sunninghill, Berks, Jonathan T'wifs, Efq. 
to Mifs Wiggins, of James-Street, Weite 
mintter. 

Dearus. At her houfe in Wim- 
pole-ftreet, Lady Miller, widow of Sir 
John Miller, Bart. of Lavant, in Suffex. 
—At Nuis, near Dijon, in Burgundy, 
France, Philip Skene, Efq. of Hallyards, 
Fifefhire, late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
69th regiment of foot, and Major-General 
in the army. In Upper Harley-ftreet, 
the Right Honorable Thomas Lord Say 
and Sele, aged fifty-four.—Inthe 67th year 
of his age, Francis Ayfcough, Efq. of 
South-hall, in the county of Middlefex.— 
Aged 82, Wm. Stanley, Efq. of Moor- 
hall, Lancafhire —David Harvey, Efgq. of 
Upper Charlotte-ftreet, Rathbone-place, 
late an eminent merchant in this city.— 
Mr. Thomas Beach, one of the coroners 
for this city.—At the feat of C. S. B. 
Sharp, Efq. at Horton, near Bradford, 
York, where fhe was upon a vifit, Mrs. 
Cookfon, late of Portman-ftreet, Port- 
man-{quare.—Elizabeth Lady Byron, wife 
of Lord Byron. Her ladyfhip was the, 
only child and heirefs of Charles Shaw, 
Efq. of Bethorpe, in the county of Nor- 
folk.—In France, whither fhe had gone 
for the recovery of her health, Lady Ma- 
tilda’ Birmingham, youngeft daughter of 
the Earl of Louth.—At Ballyfimon, near 
Limerick, in Ireland, Mrs. Manfell, aged 
105 years. She retained her faculties to 
the laft, and could readthe {malleft print 
without fpeétacles. At Tring, Herts, 
John Harding, Efq.—At Boulogne, in 
France, of a paralytic ftroke, John Spen- 
cer Colepepper, Efg.—At Richmond, in 

Yorkshire, 









































Yorkthire, James Buller, Efg. an officer 
in the North York militia, and formerly 
Cornet in the 4th regiment of dragoons. 
—At Chigwell, in Eifex, aged 84, Mrs. 
Elizabeth. Moxon, widow of Mr. John 
Muxon, formerly a refpeétable attorney at 
Woodford. At Tinwald Downs, in 
the neighbourhood of Dumfries, John 
Maitland, Efq. of Eccles, a Captain in 
his Majefty’s navy.—Mr. William Withers, 
banker, of Newbury, Berks.—At his feat 
at Waddow, in Craven, Thomas Weddell, 
Efq. one of his Majefty’s Juttices of the 
Peace forthe Weft Riding of the county of 
York.—At Bridgenefs, in Scotland, Sir 
Henry Seton, Bart. At Rofhit, in Ar- 
gylefhire, the Hon. Mrs. Mackneal, of 
Upadale.—At Cowie in Scotland, Alex- 
ander Innes, of Breda, Efg. Commiffary 
for Aberdceenfhire——-Mr. James Clow, 
Emeritus Profeffor of Logic and Dean of 
Faculties in the Univerfity of Glafgow.— 
At Richmond, in Surry, the Hon. Mrs. 
Hobart, wife to the Honourable Henry 
Hobart, Member for Norwich.—At Lind- 
field, in Suffex, Mrs. Dalmahoy, widow 
of Alexander Dalmahoy, Efgq. late of 
Ludgate-hill. 

Bankrurts.—Triftram Bamfield Free- 
man, of Henrietta-ftreet, Covent-Garden, 
print-feller.—Jofeph Bennet, of Alderfgate- 
ftreet, diftiller.—Benjamin Smith, of Lead- 
enhall-market, fifhmonger.—Samuel Ellen- 
thorp, of Rickmanfworth, Hertfordthire, 
linen-draper.—John Hamilton, of Holborn, 
farrier.—John Pither, of Panton-ftreet, Hay- 
market, painter. Thomas Swift, John 
Livefey, John Hargrave, Peter Antftie, Jo- 
feph Smith, and William Hall, of Night- 
ingales, Lancafhire, muflin-manufacturers, 
—John Campin, of Bithop-Stortford, malt- 
fter.—George Tood, of Sunderland, Dur- 
ham, butcher. —Thomas Cobb, of Portf- 
mouth, fmith.——William Allen, of Man- 
chefter, banker.—John Livefey, of Black- 
burne, Lancafter, merchant.—Thomas Gil- 
bert, of Liverpool, merchant.—James Wood, 
of Prefton, Lancathire, linen-draper.—-Row- 
land Ramfden, Richard Taylor, and Tho- 
mas Harrifon, of Halifax, card-makers.— 
Robert Shepherd, of Somerton, “Somerfet, 
dealer.—Jofeph Benfon and John Cartwright, 
of Halifax, linen-drapers.—John Chadwick 
and Jofeph Hiller, of Birchin-lane, jewel- 
lers.—Jofeph Hickmans, of Dudley, Wor- 
cefterthire, dealer.— John Alred, of Ather- 
ton, Lancafhire, miller. — John Richards, 
of Birmingham, fator,—John Hartley, of 
Dole-houfe, Lancathire, dealer, -Robert 
Park, of Aldermanbury, innholder.—Wm. 
Whitehead, Wm. Halliday, and Henry Ma- 
ther, of Manchefter, merchants.—Richard 
Turner, of Briftol, cornfactor,.—Wm. Hughes, 
of Newton Kyne, York, woolftapler.———~ 
Harbin Elderton, of Bow Church-yard, 
broker,—Edw. Turner, of Little Queen-ftreet, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, taylor,Thomat Sans 
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derfon and Thomas Rothwell, of Manchefter, 


fuftian-manufacturers, Neddy Holt, of 
Hatterfley, Chefier, cotton-manufacturer.— 
James Cooke, of the parith of St. Philip and 
Jacob, Glouceiterthire, maltfter.—John Lunn, 
of Grimftone, Norfolk, miller.—John Cowx, 
of Branthwaite, Cumberland, dealer. 
James Taylor, of Mark-Lane, dealer.—Wm. 
Groome, of Shire, Surry, thopkeeper, 
Benjamin Bowen, jun. of Taunton, woollen~ 
draper.—Maurice Edwards, of Cirencefter, 
dealer. John Jackfon, of Harewood, 
York, victualler.—Thomas Hill, of Little 
Moortields, dealer, Henry Cook, of St. 
Ofyth, corn-merchant.—Geo, Johnfon, late 
of the New Road, Middlefex, mariner.— 
Ifaac Bing, of the Little Minories, mer- 
chant.—Jacob Jacobs, of Caftle-ftreet, White- 
chapel, watchmaker.—William Gomerfall, 
of Leeds, clothier.—Benjamin Bowfer and 
William Embleton, of Carlifle, grocers. 
Peter Drinkwater, jun. of Manchefter, fuf- 
tian-manufacturer.—John Felkins, of Ci- 
rencefter, corn-dealer.—— James Cooper, of 
Scarborough, merchant.—Wm. Lightfoot, of 
Sudbrook, Glocefterfhire, fkinner.—Alex, 
Kay, of Hyton, Lancafhire, callico-printer, 
—George Comer, of Briftol, butcher, 
—William Walmiley, of Manchefter, mera 
chant.—Edmund Holland, of Loye-lane, 
brandy-merchant. Alexander Kennedy, 
of Woolwich, vittualler.—William Greaves, 
cf Fofter-lane, merchant, — John Cooke, 
of Horn Church, Effex, dealer in hats. 
—Samuel Peake, of Stafford, fhoemaker.— 
Thomas Iliffe the younger, of Birming- 
ham, button-maker. Charles Frederick 
Schmoll, of Briftol, merchant.—Henry Hand, 
of Highgate, victuailer.—John Collins, of 
Thraptton, in Northampton, miller.—Charles 
Dale, of Alderfgate-ftreet. banker.—Ann 
Skinner, of Cheapfide, glover.—William 
Wefton, of Weft-Smithfield, paper ftationer, 
Henry Bennet, of Chorley, Lancafhire, 
callico-printer. John Gibfon, of Man- 
chefter, calenderer.—Thomas Cafs, of Scare 
borough, York, linen-draper.—Jofeph Buth- 
by, of Charing-crofs, dealer.—John Plaw, 
of St. Pancras, Middlefex, dealer.—Wm, 
Parry, of Hereford, cornfactor.—Wm. Hill, 
of Birmingham, butcher.—Hugh Love, of 
Watling-ftreet, warehoufeman, — Benjamin 
Oram, of Rofemary-lane, brandy-merchant. 
—John Hays, of Hindley, Lancafter, vic. 
tualler.—Thomas Webfter, of Prefcott, Lan- 
cafler, claypotter.—James Johnfon, of Staf- 
ford, Stafford, baker.—William Edge, of 
Rufhulme, Lancafter, cotton-manufacturer. 
—Koger Booth, of Tenters, Lancafter, mer- 
chant. Henry De Vries and Daniel de 
Vries, of Leatherfeller-buildings, London- 
wall, merchants and copartners,—William 
Broadhurft, of Harp-Lane, ‘Tower-ttreet, 
fugar-broker.——+* Jofeph Waldo, of Briftol, 
merchant.—Henry Wilfon, of Liverpool, 
tallow-chandler. Thomas Morgan, of 
Bromfgrove, Wozxcefterfhire, mercer. 
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